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SCENE FROM VERDI'S NEW OPERA OF “ FALSTAFF,” AT MILAN: 4 


See Pace 211. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 
BY JAMES PAYN. 

An action at law is not always a lesson in morals, but one 
took place the other day the result of which one hopes may 
be so. A certain musical composition was bespoken ‘on 
approval,” but on failing to give satisfaction was not sent 
back, and, no care whatever being taken of it, was 
eventually lost. The gentleman who bespoke it made no 
apology, but simply said ‘‘he received so many manu- 
scripts.” The judge very properly described his conduct as 
inexcusable, and made him pay for it ; but, unhappily, such 
behaviour is very common both in literary and dramatic 
circles. Editors and theatrical managers do not always 
reflect that what seems useless to them may not be so to 
their rejected correspondents, and has cost them a great deal 
of time and trouble. In the case of newspapers it is 
impossible to return such contributions, which, moreover, 
have no value beyond the flying day; but with other 
periodicals the neglect to do so(when their regulations have 
been complied with) seems cruel and unmannerly. If they 
publicly state that they do not return contributions, that is 
another matter; but otherwise they are bound in courtesy 
to do so, and if the manuscript has been bespoken ‘on 
approval,” one is glad to find they are now bound by 


the law. 


A literary organ informs us that for a contribution to 
a certain weekly newspaper of recent date Mr. Stevenson 
‘*has received a larger sum than has ever been paid for 
‘copy’ of a similar length”; and another journal draws 
the deduction from it that ‘‘ the gains of a popular novelist 
must be greater than those of a Parliamentary barrister.” 
This is excellent hearing, only unfortunately a third 
journal gives the actual price of the story, which is, after 
all, but at the rate of a pound for a hundred words, or 
about twopence-halfpenny a word. The princess in the 
fairy story who used to speak pearls and diamonds would 
not think much of this ** utterance,” nor, I fancy, would 
the Parliamentary barrister. As a matter of fact, Mr. 
Stevenson's productions are remunerated ata much higher 
», and even then, when we consider the ‘cost of pro- 
the expenditure of thought and imagination, and 


rate 
duction ” 
the strain they involve upon mind and body 
understands such matters will call his work highly paid. 


no one who 


There is, of course, a certain materialism in paying for 
works of genius by the word, but it is really much more 
exact and convenient than the old system of paying by the 
sheets were considerably longer—that is, 
contained more matter which for the author 
was a distinct disadvantage. Some pages (of a magazine, 
are what is called “light” 


sheet. Some 


than others, 


namely, contain 
The payment by 


for example 
but few words, while others are htavy. 
the word suits all these cases, and can be applied to them 
without calculation. It was always customary to pay poets 
by the line, and Byron (who afterwards had no scruples at 
writing for mone Vy; and learnt to make as good a bargain 
for receiving ‘ half-a- 
There may have been 
rhyme, but from a 


sneered at Scott 
crown a line” for ‘* Marmion.” 
a ‘‘fatal facility’? in octosyllabic 
financial point of view it was very satisfactory: if nota 


1 
as any ly 


‘*mellow metre more than cent. per cent.,” it was a very 
repaying one. 

A very clever and not a bad man, who had made a great 
Parliamentary reputation, once revealed to me in his old 
age that he now cared for nothing but comfort, and wished 
he had recognised its value earlier. 
** life,” as it is called, than most men; had been born, so 
far as wealth was concerned, ‘‘in the purple,” and had 
allied himself with the highest aristocracy, and yet he 
assured me that he had known very little comfort. Luxury— 
a very different thing-—he had been used to, but until the 
close of his days he had never had the courage to cast off 


He had seen more of 


the conventionalities of his position and to enjoy himself 
in his own way. I remember one who had been asked to 
meet him at dinner at the club finding him there in morn- 
ing clothes only a quarter of an hour before that fixed for 
the entertainment, and saying, ‘‘ You will, I am afraid, be 
late for dinner.” ‘‘ No, I shall not,” was his reply; ‘1 
never dress for a men’s party.” They were very glad to 
have him, whether in evening clothes or otherwise, for he 
was one of those who shone without the aid of polished 
boots. 

His case, however, was very exceptional. Many men, 
with plenty 
them, and, preferring swelldom to comfort, round off their 
laborious days still laborious nights. It is 
that he avy and 
assemblies, where half one’s time is passed on the stair- 

l from 


smues on 


of opportunities of quiet enjoyment, neglect 


witl more 


impossible dinner parties crowded 


one 


ven though royalty itself 
and yet these men have not 


Case, Can c 


he landing—be a joy for ever ; 


t 
the courage to seek the rest which Nature dictates to them. 
I 


yut hug their gilded chain to the last « xtremity of old age, 
And if men are so careless of comfort, women are far more 
80. n the gay world it is they who drag their fathers and 
the 


in the world that is far from gay the same 


husbands ) altar and relentlessly sacrifice them to 


Sox l¢ ty and 
pre ference of the shadow to the substance is to be observed 


on the part of the female. As the hostess of the middle 
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class is much more solicitous about the adornment of her 
dinner-table than the goodness of her dinner, so her kitchen- 
maid, as Lady Jeune puts it, ‘‘emerges up the area steps so 
gorgeously appareled that she is almost unrecognisable,” 
though the cost of her finery would put her above the reach 
of want for weeks. She takes example from her mistress, 
and puts the exigencies of pretence and show before the 
modest pleas of comfort. 


Miss Edgeworth has a charming story of two young 
gentlemen to whom a choice of this kind is offered : one of 
them selects a splendid archery costume, that can only be 
worn when archery is going on, and the other a serviceable 
great-coat ; and the first archery meeting is on a wet day. 
But here, at least, the choice was made with their eyes 
open; whereds the delights of comfort are absolutely 
unknown to those of whom we speak. Why should not its 
advantages be pointed out and insisted upon by the philan- 
thropist ? We have lectures upon art and music, but not a 
word is said about comfort, which is infinitely more pro- 
vocative of happiness than either of them, and is also much 
more within our reach. To make people moral is difficult ; 
to make them intelligent, unless they have intelligence to 
start with, is impossible ; but to teach them to make them- 
selyes comfortable, and how much better it is to be so than 
to follow the fashion, is a calling of which the educa- 
tionalist might indeed feel proud. 


The cat is an animal to whose affection and sagacity 
justice has never been done. Its only organ in journalism 
is the Spectator, which has championed it loyally, and not 
without some self-sacrifice. The dog is universally admired, 
but upon much slighter ground, and, indeed, recommends 
itself to the tyrant man from its cringing nature. It licks 
the hand that licks it, whereas if you stroke a cat or even 
rub it the wrong way it will have nothing more to say to 
you, except ‘‘swear words.” This is human nature, and far 
It is true that the love of home has 
with 


above the canine. 


always been recognised in cats, but unassociated 
any idea of such exertions on its behalf as are made 
At last, however, this unappreciated 


by the watch-dog. 
“To a 


animal has displayed itself in its true colours. 
four-storeyed brick building, occupied by eight families, 
a district messenger boy was returning very late at night. 
Directly he opened the door the cat sprang at him and 
began to pull and tear at his trousers with its claws.” 
Had he been an ordinary boy (one of whose abominable 
idiosyncrasies is a hatred of cats), he would probably have 
kicked the cat; but as a district messenger his mind had 
doubtless been expanded. He encouraged the animal 
rather than otherwise, and ‘‘ when it towards the 
kitchen door and jumped back again,” he thought, though 
the household had long retired, that ‘‘ something must be 
up.” He entered the kitchen, when ‘‘the cat at once ran 
behind the stove and began to scratch at the fire-board, 
from which flames and smoke began to pour out.” The 
house was aroused, but not till after many pails of water had 
been used was the conflagration extinguished. But for 
that cat the boy would have gone to his bed 
been burnt in it—a fate that would have befallen two- 
and-thirty other people. little to 
their credit, that this truthful and creature 
‘‘is now the hero of the neighbourhood.” It was the only 
living creature that night in the establishment “ sitting 
up,” as it were, and looking after things. The cat, it 
should be remembered, is naturally fond of fire and averse 
which makes its conduct still more meritorious. 
which 


ran 


and 


It is no wonder, and 
intelligent 


to water, 
A great deal was lately made of ‘‘ a fireman’s dog,” 
used to accompany engines and escapes ; but that may 
have been from mere love of excitement: he never smelt 
out a conflagration for himself, as in this case. 


Someone has been so good as to send me a new and 
delightful treatise upon etiquette, under the impression, I 
fear, that I haye too much neglected that ‘‘ arch of refine- 
ment,’ which, says the preface, ‘‘ whosoever disregards as 
a matter of no importance, whatever his circumstances, 
whatever his talents or abilities, though he may be tolerated, 
can never be fayourably received in good society.” After 
perusal of the work I am compelled to acknowledge that a 
great deal it inculcates is new tome. I was unaware even 
that in writing a letter of introduction, ‘‘if the notepaper is 
not of a fashionable size and of the very best quality, we 
upon both parties concerned.” On the other 


put a slight 
behaviour, and do 


hand, I do know some things about 
not require to be told that ‘‘to address a lady on the 
side of the street” is the best 
Of course, the editor of these ‘‘ principles of true 
politeness’ must be right, but some of his rules seem a 
little strange. ‘‘ Be not over-assiduous to the lady you sit 
next to at dinner, nor ask her to take wine with her fish or 
soup”’ (it is added, ‘‘ This only applies when the servants do 
not hand round the wine” Again, ‘‘ When the cloth is 
removed let champagne be the first wine introduced”; and 
‘* It is not considered etiquette to eat an egg with a silver 
spoon unless the bowl of the spoon be gilt.” Moreover, 
answering an invitation to a feast, 1 was unaware 
usual to ‘‘return your host and hostess’s 


opposite never done in 


circles. 


when 
that it 
compliments.’ 


was 


however, that 
from which 


Letter - Writer,” 
of the volume, 


‘The Polite 
second half 


It is 
the 


forms 
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most enjoyment is to be derived. Models of letters 
are there given to be written in every relation 
of life, under every possible circumstance, and always 
with supreme regard to politeness. The girl at her 
first school ‘‘thanks her dear mamma exceedingly for 
sending her to this beautiful part of the country. I have 
not lost one day’s lessons since I have been here; I know 
almost enough of French already, as it is not an agreeable 
language to me, on account of its nasal sounds, when 
spoken by genuine Frenchmen.” When engaged to be 
married, she writes to a young friend to say so: ‘‘ Some- 
times I almost wish I had never consented; but then 
Harry argued that such things do happen and really must ; 
so I responded ‘ Yes,’ and he was pleased absurdly to 
into consent.” Some of the letters are 
necessarily of a more painful character. <A 
writes to a brother: ‘‘The painful though necessary 
duty devolved on me of announcing the death of 
your dear father, departed this life exactly at 
eight o'clock this morning, having lived till 
hundred years of age.” The correspondent herself must, 
one conjectures, have practised etiquette for some time. 
The finest plum in this social cake is, however, an epistle 
‘*To an opulent aunt respecting the death of an erring 
father.” The daughter begs that that lady ‘ will generously 
permit a shade of oblivion to pass over the recollection of 
past errors, and forgive in the grave that misconduct which 
might not be tolerated in life.” Whereto the opulent aunt, 
with an acuteness equal to her wealth, replies in the politest 
terms, suggesting a pious resignation, and expressing a 
hope that 


construe this 


sister 


has 
who 
one 


** your circumstances are easy.” 


The reason why the ring is placed upon the fourth 
finger of the blushing bride is said to be because a small 
artery in that digit connects it with the heart. When she 
is married with a curtain ring, as sometimes happens when 
the bridegroom is forgetful, or his assets do not run to a 
golden circlet, the principle is maintained, though the 
practice is inconvenient; but the being married with a 
door-key is objectionable on both grounds. A young 
Irish bride was thus united the other day to her swain, 
who, with the carelessness of his had mislaid 
the more usual article. The minister who performed the 
ceremony was in despair, because he foresaw that the 
church-door key, which seemed the only alternative, would 
en irt le her whole hand ; but the parish clerk remem bered 
the vestry-door key, which, accordingly, was hung on her 
There might have been a cer- 


nation, 


finger as on a doornail. 
tain precedent, savouring of woman’s rights, if a latchkey 
had been employed, and the bridegroom very judiciously 
kept that in his pocket. 

A lady novelist has recently assured us, ‘‘ from informa- 
tion received” on good authority, that ‘‘ there is no death.” 
‘* Appearances,” except spiritual ones, are against this 
statement, but it is disagreeable to contradict a lady. A 
well-known journalist is prepared to stake his high reputa- 
tion, and, indeed, has done it, upon the truth of com- 
munications received in writing from departed spirits ; and 
now a clergyman of the Church of England has answered 
the question ‘‘ Do the dead return?” to his own complete 
satisfaction, in the affirmative. Although at first sceptical 
about such manifestations, he has been compelled, he tells 
us, by testimony that it would be ‘ childish to waste time” 

them. He has received 
rappings, by writing (fac- 


in discrediting, to believe in 
messages from the dead by 

similes of which he reproduces in his book), and the 
spoken voice. Once, indeed, ‘ for nearly two hours a 
deeply interesting communication respecting the present 
and future life was thus carried on, until the power failed 
and the voices, with parting greetings, died away.” Before 
doing so, it seems a great pity that their communications 
were of such a private and confidential character that he is 
not at liberty to disclose them: we conclude, at least, that 
some such seal of secrecy was imposed upon him, since to 
the public ear he has nothing to tell worth hearing. So 
long as this continues to happen with such communications, 
the public ear will be deaf to them, and the public eye (the 
left one) will wink significantly. What seems very curious 
is that the living parties to these conversations become as 
dull as the dead ones; it never seems to occur to them to 
put the simple questions which we all long to have 
answered, and the reply to which would set at rest the 
doubts that have beset the world since its creation ; there is 
only a flood of rant and verbiage on both sides, out of 
which nothing gathered worth the picking 
Sometimes the statements of the spirits are so wild, 


can be 
up. 
and, at the same time, so puerile, as to suggest the suspicion 
that the locality from which they come is not protected by 
a Maine Liquor law, which our divine explains by the 
assertion that ‘‘the other world, like our own, has in it the 
frivolous and unworthy.” Is is not only, then, upon this 
planet that the inhabitants may be described as ‘ mostly 
fools,” and, indeed, they seem to grow them elsewhere very 
much bigger. Another noteworthy circumstance is that the 
handwriting of the human race appears to deteriorate as 
soon as they become spirits: on one occasion only does our 
divine find the mystic message ‘‘ Thank you” written ‘in 
clear and legible characters.”’ These spiritual scribes seem 
to be aware of their weakness in this respect, for, when 
asked to write instead of rapping, they modestly reply, ‘‘ We 


will try.” And a precious mess they make of it! 
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OUR INTERESTING NOMADS.—II. 

The Romanys are rapidly becoming extinct, and are already 
almost as scarce as np and 1 am not very sure that 
there ever was much to be said about them that was worth 
the trouble of finding out. But the tramps are a very 
different order of creatures. Of course, I was a very 
naughty little boy to slink into the gypsy’s tent, where I 
had no business to be, but I suppose the temptation in that 
case was that there was a strange language to learn. 
However, I think I soon tired of the society. Gypsies 
have a very small vocabulary, and really are’ a very 
uninteresting people. Borrow’s books had, and always 
will have, a charm for their readers, but his match- 
less style and his unique personality made the books 
attractive. When all is said that can be said, it will turn 
out, I suspect, that the Romanys are human beings in a 
condition of arrested development, deficient in several lobes 
of the brain, creatures with mere instincts serving them 
instead of reason. They are survivals of a nomad race, 
who from early times have had a hatred of settling any- 
where, and from the first rejected civilisation as a delusion 
and a snare. 

But your tramp is an altogether different being. In 
him we see an example of what the scientists call reversion. 
Your tramp is a fallen angel. Whether he is an angel in 
posse is another question, which I leave for my betters to 
answer. Iam, myself, rather inclined to think my friend 
Mr. Cadaverous was sadly—alas ! 
too sadly—near the truth when, in 
his grim way, he declared that 
‘*they belonged to the damned 
classes.” He emphasised the 
adjective that I might clearly 
understand he was not reflecting 
upon ‘the classes.”” Classes there 
must be, that was his position ; 
some were blessed, some were not. 
That was all. 

Charles Dickens’s best book 
by far his masterpiece—is ‘ The 
Commercial Traveller.” In that 
book there is a chapter concerned 
with tramps; but it was written a 
long, long time ago. Since those 
days the tramps have very seriously = 
gone down in number and quality. NS 
They no longer swing along the ‘ 
roads in jovial gangs, whistling ‘ N 
and rollicking. ‘They slink now. Z 
Rarely in Arcady do we see more 
than two of them together, and 
they are silent, subdued, melan- 
choly, and cowed. I cannot doubt 
that they lead a dreadfully squalid 
and hunted life. The country 
police have very nearly scotched 
them. Twenty years ago or so 
they had two places of resort at 
Croton. Then they picked up quite 
a handsome income on some roads 
of East Anglia. They had their 
circuits from town to town, and at 
the Jolly Beggars at Croton, I am 
told, they used to have high games 
in a big outhouse behind the cara- 
vanserai, and they slept by scores 
in some ramshackle cottages that 
were thereunto attached. They 
brought their spoils in the shape 
of bags of broken victuals to mine 
host, and they received in return 
drink ad valorem. They supped in 
common, and they sang and told 
their experiences. That was in the 
jolly days when there was none of 
that tyrannical legislation which 
enforced early closing. When the 
jovial company broke up, their 
money all spent, they tumbled int» 
the hovels where their beds were, 
and as one bed among three was 
the usual allowance, they slept 
warm and stuffy, you may be sure. 

Faugh! What slumber! But the 
strange fact is that they slept on 
feather beds! Yes; feather beds! 

I know my readers will think 
I am romancing—they always do 
when I confine myself to strict truth, plain and un- 
adorned, And this is a fact. Once a week at least do 
I read a certain board at the entrance of Croton, on which 
is painted in plain letters for the tramps to read: 
‘* Lodging for Travellers at the Blue Cow. All Feather 
Bels!” You may read it yourself if you like; though I 
will not aver that the Blue Cow is spelt quite rightly. 

We in Norfolk have quite a passion for feather beds. 
Again and again have I heard our young girls who have 
been tempted into taking places in London complain 
moodily that they hadn’t much fault to find except that they 
couldn't sleep on the hard beds that were provided for them. 
** T’ve got used to it now, Sir,” said one cheery damsel to 
me, ‘but I do love to get home for a holiday sometimes. 
It’s such soft lying at mother’s!” 

I really cannot explain how there should be this 
hankering for a bag of soft and fragrant feathers—here 
in Norfolk. I suppose there is something in the physical 
geography of the country which may account for it. But 
there it is, and the tramps have still the benefit of the ancient 
custom, and repose upon feather beds. But at the Jolly 
Beggars at Croton they tell me that the tramps did by no 
means sup off their accumulation of broken victuals. 
These were collected and thrown into huge swill-tubs, 
and quite a herd of swine, they tell me, were fed upon 
the bread and bones that were emptied from the travellers’ 
wallets. In those days, too, the tramps, as I have said, 
picked up quite a surprising amount of the copper coinage 
of the realm in their daily walks, and they begged unblush- 
ingly of rich and poor. All this has passed away. Now 
they are driven to sad shifts, and if it were not that there 
seems to be a great law by which it comes to pass that the 
lower we sink in the scale of intelligence and self-respect 
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the duller do our sensibilities become, the less we feel or care 
or grieve or are tortured by shame, and the less susceptible, 
in fact, do we become to actual physical pain in the shape 
of cold or heat or hunger. If it were not for this, 
I say, I should believe that the actual sufferings of 
the tramps from hunger and nakedness and other horrors 
which I cannot bear to dwell upon must be dreadful 
indeed. As it is, I am persuaded that these ‘ fallen angels” 
do, in some mysterious and to most of us inexplicable way, 
find life worth living. Their recklessness, their very hope- 
lessness, is their covering and their chain-armour—chain- 
armour indeed, which clings to them and is never put off. 
Of course they play their game, such as it is; but what a 
game! If you want to fathom the depths of that hideous 
degradation, you must try and think what it would be to you 
and me if we were plunged into that abysmal slough of 
despond— plunged without sinking into its dark depths, and 
found ourselyes suddenly there. AUGUSTUS JESSOPP. 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


M. DE LESSEPS AND THE PANAMA CANAL. 


The trial of Vicomte Ferdinand de Lesseps, the aged and 
illustrious constructor of the Suez Canal, his son M. 
Charles de Lesseps, M. Marius Fontane, the historian, and 





M. FERDINAND DE LESSEPS. 


Baron Henri Cottu, directors of the Panama Canal, and 
M. Eiffel, the eminent engineer and contractor, before the 
Court of Appeal at the Palais de Justice in Paris, termin- 
ated on Thursday, Feb. 9, in the conviction of all the five 
defendants, and in sentences of fine and imprisonment. 
Public opinion seems not to dispute the correctness of the 
judgment, but there is a feeling of deep regret that it 
should have been incurred by men of such eminent 
position, and of pity for the sad fall of so great a character 
as M. Ferdinand de Lesseps, who is eighty-seven years of 
age, and whose fame, as the successful projector and 
manager of one of the grandest and most beneficent works 
of modern skill, has been justly esteemed the pride of the 
French nation. He is, perhaps happily for him, in a state 
of senile imbecility which has made it impossible to 
require his personal appearance before the judges, and it 
is said that he has not even been made aware of the 
criminal prosecution; he has not actually been committed 
to prison. 

The judgment of the Court, read by President Périvier, 
contains the following painful statements: that the four 
directors above named, who in the year 1888 controlled the 
administration of the company, were guilty of swindling: 
they constituted a syndicate, entrusted to the management 
of the late Baron Jacques de Reinach, to support the 
finances of the company, maintaining the false assertions 
which they had made about the cost of the canal and the 
duration of the work; those assertions, in the reality of 
which they could not themselves believe, were affirmed by 
newspapers in their pay; and M. Ferdinand de Lesseps, in 
Hn of his advanced age and his state of health, went 
about France, with his son, and delivered addresses repeat- 
ing the false declarations that the work, as a lock canal, 
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would be finished in July 1890, with the 600 million frames 
available from the issue of loans. These acts were done in 
bad faith and with a fraudulent intention. It wasa fictitious 
syndicate, which ran no risk of loss: the financier Reinach, 
for his part, received 3,390,000f., besides 2,590, 000f. 
to be spent by him for costs of ‘ publicity.” Out of 
31,000,000 f., destined to advertise the undertaking, 
11,000,000f. were appropriated by the members of the 
syndicate. These were acts of embezzlement. ‘The defend- 
ants, not content with the loans, which raised the capital 
to 1300 millions of franes, endeavoured in December 1888 to 
issue lottery bonds, and organised unions of shareholders 
and bondholders to maintain the deception. With regard 
to M. Eiffel, the crime of swindling was not proved against 
him ; but, as the mandatory of the company, he was guilty 
of abuse of confidence, for he expended in the purchase of 
materials for the locks only a small portion of the money 
he had received for them, and led M. Brunet, the liquidator, 
to believe that he had fulfilled his engagements. 

The sentence passed on M. Ferdinand and M. Charles de 
Lesseps is the maximum legal penalty—tive years’ imprison- 
ment and a fine of 3000f. to be paid by each; M. Marius 
Fontane and M. Henri Cottu are condemned each to two 
years’ imprisonment and a fine of 3000f.; and M. Eiffel to 
two years’ imprisonment, wit a fine of 20,000f. Most 
of the journalists commenting on this sentence regarded it 
in the case of M. Ferdinand de 
Lesseps, who had been condemned 
in his absence, and during his in- 
ability to instruct counsel for his 
defence, to explain the motives of 
his conduct, or to plead that he was 
himself deceived and deluded. He 
remains at his own country house, 
at Chesnay, in the Department of 
the Indre, with his wife and 
younger children. His eldest son, 
M. Charles de Lesseps, a prisoner 
in the Conciergerie of Paris, has 
been permitted to go, with a guard 
of two policemen, to see the old 
man, who has frequent fits of 
entire stupor. 

Ferdinand de Lesseps, born Nov. 
19, 1805, the son of a diplomatic 
servant of the Empire under 
Napoleon I., was appointed, in 
1828, Attaché to the French Con- 
sulate at Lisbon, and became 
Consul at Barcelona in 1842. He 
had, with his father, in Egypt, 
gained some knowledge of the 
schemes of Mohammed Ali for 
the aggrandisement of that pro- 
vince of the Turkish Empire. 
Among these was the project of 
the Suez Canal, always favoured 
by France. In 1854, Ferdinand 
de Lesseps proposed that under- 
taking to Said Pasha. By the in- 
fluence of Napoleon III. a firman 
sanctioning the enterprise was 
obtained from the Sultan at Con- 
stantinople ; and in January 1856 
the Viceroy of Egypt granted the 
concession to the Suez Canal Com- 
pany, taking also for himself a 
large number of shares. The 
works, commenced in 1859, were 
to a great extent carried on by 
forced native labour, and _ the 
Egyptian Government aided them 
by vast expenditure, to which the 
beginning of its financial diffi- 
culties may justly be ascribed. 
On the death of Said Pasha in 
1863, political questions were 
raised concerning the validity of 
the Sultan’s firman. It was ulti- 
mately decided to revoke any per- 
mission granted to the company to 
hold a portion of Egyptian terri- 
tory. ‘The canal works still pro- 
ceeded slowly, but surely ; power- 
ful dredgers and machines for 
removing the sand were intro- 
duced ; in August 1869 the 
waters of the Red Sea mingled 
with those of the Mediterranean; and on Novy. 17 of that 
year the canal was formally opened. M. de Lesseps 
was created a Vicomte, received the Grand Cross of the 
Legion of Honour, and obtained many other honours, 
including that of Grand Commander of the Star of India 
from our Queen. The Panama Canal scheme, which he was 
persuaded to take up about twelve years ago, was based on 
engineering surveys and reports made by supposed experts 
to more than one International Congress. 


as excessively severe 
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ROYAL HOME-COMING AT BUCHAREST. 
Our last week’s issue contained sketches, to which we now 
add, of the festivities and ceremonies at Bucharest, on 
Feb. 4, on the arrival home of the Crown Prince Ferdinand 
of Roumania with his newly married wife, Princess Marie 
of Edinburgh. Their Royal Highnesses came by railway 
from Vienna. At the Bucharest railway station they were 
met by the King of Roumania with his Ministers and some 
members of his Court, and by the diplomatic representative 
of England; also by the Mayor of Bucharest, who pre- 
sented, in accordance with the homely national custom on 
the first ‘‘home-coming”’ of a husband and wife, the 
friendly offering of bread and salt. His Majesty and the 
Prince and Princess went in procession to the Metropolitan 
Church or Cathedral, where the Archbishops of Moldavia and 
Wallachia, and other high clergy received them, and 
performed a religious service, with the chanting of the 
‘**Te Deum.” The legal act of signing the civil 
contract and certificate of marriage was witnessed by the 
King, the Ministers of State, and the ecclesiastical 
prelates. The city of Bucharest was much enlivened by the 
festive entertainments given on this occasion. 
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An excellent soldier, Lieutenant-Generat Sir Thomas 
Baker, holding these two or three years past the office 
of Quarter- 
master- 
General, died 
at Pau, on 
Feb. 9, at the 
age of fifty- 
five. Hewas 
son of a 
Devonshire 
clergyman, 
entered the 
Army in 
1854, showed 
his gallantry 
at the siege 
of Sebastopol, 
served in the 
Indian Sepoy 
War, hada 
post on the 
staff in New 
Zealand, and 
was pro- 
moted for his 
Tu aTE LievreNantT-GeENERAL Siz Tuomas Baker. conduet 

there, accom- 
panied Sir Garnet Wolseley in 1873, as Chief of the 
Staff, through the Ashantee War, and was very highly 
praisel; he was again promoted, with the honours 
of a C.B.:; in the Afghan War he commanded the 
2nd Infantry Brigade at Cabul, accompanied Sir Frederick 
Roberts to Candahar, and won higher honours as K.C.B. ; 
he was afterwards in the Transvaal campaign, also in the 
Burmese expedition, and had, from 1887 to 1890, command 
of a division of the Bengal Army. Few officers combined 
such gallantry in the field with such diligence and zeal in 

lministrative work. 

The Right Rev. George Howard Wilkinson, D.D., who 
has just been elected Bishop of St. Andrews, in succession 
to the late Bishop Charles Wordsworth, was at one time 
probably the most popular clergyman in the whole of 
Lor _ As Vicar of St. Peter's, Eaton Square, he swayed 








i ence over some of the highest personages in the 
7 tis ippointment by Mr. Gladstone to the bishopri 
[ruro in 1S82 was received with enthusiasm, but those 

who knew him best, and who watched with some anxiety the 

whole-hearted zeal and energy with which he threw himself 
into the duties of the see, were not without grave fears as to 


the result. He was never of a robust constitution, and in 
few vears his health gave way under the strain. He 
took various periods of rest ‘a change, in the hope of 
restoring his strength, but at last he foun 1 himself unequal 
to the strain of the diocese, and he resigned office —not, 
however, ] d seen the cathedral built and conse- 
rated. This was in 1891, but he has not been idle in the 

I profound spiritual gifts, and both 
sought to deepen the religious 
f who has ever been present at 
of his ** Quiet Days” will ever forget the intense 
2 ness and spiritual fervour that characterise his 
addresses, while his books of devotion breathe through- 
out a spirit of deep piety. His health is now almost 
‘ mnaplet ly restored, and it is hoped that he may 
be able for many years to guide and direct the destinies 
of the little church over which he has been called to 
preside. The duties of the see of St. Andrews are light, 
inl will not prevent him from continuing to render—at 


t } Vv his pen valuable services to the Church at large 


The death of Colonel Thomas William Fletcher, which 
recently oecurred at his residence, Lawneswood House, 
rbridge, in his eighty-fifth year, removes a well-known 
antiq yb He was a magistrate and Deputy Lieutenant 
for the counties of Stafford and Worcester, a Fellow of the 

yal, Geolo gical, and Antiquarian Societies, a barrister- 
t-law of the Inner Temple, and M.A. of Dublin and 
Oxford Universif.es. On account of his researches fifty 
years ago into the composition and fossils of the Dudley 
coalfield he was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society. The 
deceased was formerly Colonel of the King’s Own First 
Staffordshire Militia, and he served as Earl Marshal's Gold 
Sc uff Officer at the coronation of Queen Victoria and the 
funeral of the late Duke of Wellington. 


The death of Mr. Louis J. Jennings, the member for 
Stockport, removes from politics a man of whom at one 
pe riod of his 
career very 
considerable 
em i nence 
was e x- 
pected. Mr. 
Jennings 
came from 
the United 
States, where 
he had edited 
the New York 
7 ime 3, and 
in the course 
of his duties 
had begun 
ind ended a 

ampaign 
igainst poli- 
tical corrup- 
tion as 
praiseworthy 
an event a8 








anything in 

. re Mr. Louis J. Jexsixos, M.P the annals of 
journalism. 

The overthrow of ‘‘ Boss’ Tweed and his gang remained 





however, the one great achievement of Mr. Jennings. Here 
he atta lonly a moderate success. He became a me —~ 
f the Conservative party, and represented Stockport fo 


+ 


n lines of great independence from the 
He wrote a great deal, edited 
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the ‘‘Croker Papers,” and produced an unfavourable 
but searching and suggestive criticism of what Mr. 

Jennings he ld to be Mr. Gladstone's political and financial 
inconsistencies. He also did much journalistic work, which 
was always clever, often a little cynical, and touched with 
a very despondent view of life—the characteristics, perhaps, 
of a man who does not repeat an early success. 

At times Mr. Jennings almost became a power in the 
House of Commons, and he was great in the Lobby, 
where his shrewd and detached criticism of party life and 
his dislike of extreme views made him a favourite. He 
spoke lucidly, though, perhaps, in a manner which was a 
trifle dull, for there was not the making of an orator in 
this quiet, retiring, but keen-faced politician. The most 
notable episode of his later years was his association with 
Lord Randolph Churchill’s fortunes. Mr. Jennings 
became the friend and, in a way, the henchman of 
Lord Randolph after he had left the Government, and when 
he seemed to be striking out a career on very independent 
lines. But Mr. Jennings’s nerve did not carry him along 
the rather wild course of Lord Randolph ( ‘hurchill’s out- 
break from official thraldom. At a critical moment he 
hesitated, and, as some people thought, deserted his leader. 
This was not the exact truth—it was that Mr. Jennings’s 
cautious temperament did not- exactly match with Lord 
Randolph’s fiery irresponsibility. From that period little was 
heard of him. His health failed, his attempt to rescue the 
failing fortunes of the London edition of the New York 
Herald did not succeed, and he dropped out of notice. He 
had some differences with the Stockport Conservatives, in 
which he usually carried the day, and his seat was regarded 
as a safe one. Personally, he was a very amiable and 
interesting man, of kindly and humane character, with a 
keen insight into affairs. 

On the retirement of Sir Algernon West, K.C.B., from 
the chairmanship of the Board of Inland Revenue, the 
present and past members of the service at Somerset 
House subscribed for a testimonial of their regard for him. 
His portrait, by Professor Herkomer, R.A., was presented 
to Lady West on bg ng Feb. 8, at the headquarters 
of the Civil Service Rifle Volunteers. Sir W. Melvill, 
chairman of the committee for the testimonial, performed 
the act of presentation. It was suitably acknowledged by 
Sir Algernon West. Among the company were his 
successor, Mr. A. Milner, Sir Reginald Welby, Sir R. Nix, 
and other distinguished members of the Civil Service. 

Ata poll ~ the election of an Esquire Bedell in the 
University of Cambridge, recently held, Mr. Wilfrod A. 
Gill, M.A., 
Fellow of 
Magdalene 
College, 
Cambridge, 
was elected 
in place of 
the late Mr. 
F. as W: ce 
M.A., once 
Fellow of St. 
John’s Col- 
lege, and re- 
cently Mayor 
of Cam- 
bridge. The 
contest was 
a very close 
one, and 
there was 
considerable 
excitement 
during the 
last hours of 
polling. The 
elec tors 
consisted of all members of the University whose 
names were on the boards of the University, both 
resident and non-resident, and a iarge number of 
the latter came up to record their votes. The result 
was—Mr. Gill, 317; Mr. Geldard, of Trinity College, 
305: majority, 12. Mr. Gill graduated in the Classical 
Tripos of 1879, being bracketed fifth in the First 
Class. He was, in the same year, elected to a Fellowship, 
and until 1885 he was Classical Lecturer of King’s College, 
London. On his relinquishing that post he returned into 
residence and was ap pointed a lecturer at Magdalene College. 
He was one of the examiners for the Classical Tripos for 
three consecutive years—1890, 1891, 1892—and is a mem- 
ber of the Special Board for Classics, and secretary of the 
Cambridge Philological Society. His lectures on ethics 
to ladies in the King’s College Department for Women 

13, Kensington Square) have been largely attended 
during the last five years. There are two Esquire Bedells 
in the University of Cambridge, the other being Mr. A. P. 
Humphry, M.A., of Trinity College. Their duties chiefly 
consist in attending the Chancellor, or, in his absence, 
the Vice-Chancellor, upon ‘‘all public occasions and 
solemnities.”” The office has been always considered to be 
of dignity and importance in Cambridge. 

Mr. Gladstone had four lady listeners, when he intro- 
duced the Home Rule Bill, in a very strange portion of the 
House of Commons. They sat, by special favour, in the 
vault directly under the floor of the House, and within a 
foot or so of the mace. There is a grating communicating 
through the floor, and by means of this every accent of 
Mr. a a“ h was heard. Not only were his 
words audible, also the whispered suggestions from his 
colleagues on Tag freasury bench. Sight was for the most 
part barred, but the four ladies—all of whom are well- 
known Liberals—had a better hearing of the oration than 
almost any member of the great assemblage. 





Me. W. A. GiLt 


By-the-way, the crowded Peers’ Gallery testified to a 
scrimmage almost as formidable as that of the membersof the 
Lower House, which nearly involved the death of Mr. Caleb 
Wright, one of the oldest members of Parliament. The 
Lords made a tremendous rush up the narrow staircase 
which leads to their gallery, Lord Aberdeen and Lord 
Battersea arriving first and second respectively. Two very 
distinguished Peers, however, were completely beaten, and 
neither secured seats in the gallery. The tirst of these 
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ntlemen was the Duke of Fife, and the second was the 
Duke of Devonshire. The latter must have deeply regretted 
the fact that he was no longer entitled to a seat on the floor 
of the House. 

If the little wild birds of the country, so dear to every 
gentle heart, so often mentioned in English and Scottish 
song by 
almost every 
ro et, so 
interesting to 
all our 
naturalists, 
could know 
the worth of 
their human 
friends, they 
would gather 
the earliest 
leaves and 
flowers of 
spring, as 
soon as they 
can spare 
time after St. 
Valentine's 
Day, to deck 
the modest 
grave of a 
good clergy- 
man, who 
), Morris. constantly 

pleaded 
against the wanton destruction of the feathered race. 
The Rey. Francis Orpen Morris, Rector of Nunburn- 
holme—in the East Riding of Yorkshire, near Londes- 
borough, where King Edwin of Northumbria learnt 
a religious lesson from the sparrow flitting to his 
hearth for refuge from the wintry storm died a few 
days ago; now we shall miss his occasional short 
letters in the Times. He was nearly eighty-three years 
of age, son of an Admiral Morris who once lived at 
Beverley ; was educated at Worcester ( ‘ollege, Oxford, and, 
after being private chaplain to the Duke of Cleveland, 
settled at the osname, ae ol Rectory in 1854. As the 
author of a ‘‘ History of British Birds,’ P ofa special treatise 
on birds’ nests and eggs, also of histories of moths and 
butterflies, an essay on the faculties of dogs, and some 
comments on the Darwinian theory, Mr. Morris contributed 
usefully to zoological science. “He wrote also ‘ Plain 
Sermons for Plain People,” and was a faithful pastor to 
the understanding, unfeathered bipeds of his rural congre- 
gation, likewise a good justice of the peace and friend of 
the farmers and the labourers, as well a of the birds. 


Mr. Justice Stirling, who has given the coup de grace 
to that modern monster of Mr. Pearson’s creation, the 
‘Missing Word Competition,” already sorely wounded by 
Sir John Bridge at Bow Street, is, as his name denotes, a 
Scotchman, and one of those who, as a humourist has 
observed, found the best thing in Scotland was the road to 
England, and tookit. Sir James was born in Aberdeen 
fifty-six years ago, and is the son ofaclergyman. His 
first introduction to the legal profession was as a law 
reporter, in which capacity he worked for the Incorporated 
Council of Law Reporting. When he was twenty-five, how- 
ever, he was called to the Bar: his energy, his talent, and 
determination—qualities legible in his clean-cut features, 
determined mouth, and broad, capable forehe ad—-soon 
asserted themselves; he became ‘‘ Attorney's Devil,” and, 
without attaining the usual intermediate honour of ‘ silk,” 
leaped straight to the Bench from the Junior Bar, nearly 
seven years ago. 

The Meteorological Observatory at Kew has lost its 
accomplished and diligent scientific superintendent, 
Mr. George 
Mathews 
Whipple, 
who died on 
Feb. 8, aged 
only fifty, 
having 
served in 
that institu- 
tion since 
1858 and 
having been 
at its head 
since 1876. 
He was a 
high autho- 
rity on ter- 
restrial mag- 
netism,; and 
contributed 
valuable 
reports on 
that subject 

Tue vate Mr. G. M. Wuiprpte. to the oval 

Societ y- 

Several useful i improvements, both of magnetic and of optic ‘al 
instruments, were invented by Mr. Whipple; he also, in 1866, 
obtained most of the first series of sun-spot measurements, 
and investigated the problems of solar physics; but his 
special study was that of wind forces et wind velocities, 
with a view to the best means of ascertaining and register- 
ing them, evidently a matter of great practical importance. 
We can but hope that this task will be prosecuted with 
equal zeal by some other competent scutennlegin’, and that 
the published predictions of wind and weather, in the 
changeable climate of the British Isles and seas, will some 
day help us to prevent many great disasters and petty 
iniseries which trouble our ordinary life. 





Tue vate Rev. F. ¢ 





R PORTRAITS. 
We are indebted to the courtesy of Messrs. Maull and Fox, Piccadilly, W., 
for our portraits of the late Lieutenant-General Sir Thomas Baker and the 
late Mr. Louis J. Jennings, M.P.; to Messrs. Elliott and Fry, Baker 
Street, W., for those of Sir Arthur Hayter, M.P., and Lord Cranborne, M.P. ; 
to Messrs. Gunn and Stuart, of Richmond, for that of the late Mr. G.M. 
Whipple; to Mr. Rosemont, of Leeds, for that of Mr. H. J. Reckitt, M.P. ; 
to Mr. Gregson, of Halifax, for that of Mr. W. R. Shaw, M.P.; to Mr. R. H. 
Lord, of Cambridge, for that of Mr. W. A. Gill; and to Mesers. W. T. and 
F. Gowland, of York, for that of the late Rev. F. 0. Morris 
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HOME AND FOREIGN NEWS. 


Her Majesty the Queen, with Princess Beatrice, arranged 
to leave Osborne House, Isle of Wight, on F riday, Feb. ‘17, 
for Windsor Castle. The Prince of. W ‘ale 3 and his son, the 
Duke of York, were at Osborne visiting the Queen on the 
preceding Saturday, Sunday, and Monday. The Empress 
Frederick of Germany and the Duke and Duchess of 
Connaught were among the royal party. 


The Queen’s journey to Italy is fixed for March 15; 
she will cross the Channel to Cherbourg, travel thence by 
special train to Modane and through the Mont Cenis 
tunnel, rest at Susa, Alessandria, and 
Spezia, and reach Florence on March 17 
to stay at the Villa Palmieri. 


The Princess of Wales, with 
Princess Victoria and Princess Maud 
of Wales, leaves England on Feb. 22, 
travelling to Marseilles, where their 
toyal Highnesses embark in the 
Queen’s yacht Osborne for a cruise of 
four months in the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean, including a visit to the King 
and Queen of Greece at Athens. 

The Duchess of Albany, with her 
children, returned to England on 
Monday, Feb. 13, from visiting her 
sister, the Queen - Regent of the 
Netherlands, at the Hague. 

The Duke of Cambridge, on Feb. 9, 
as Field- Marshal Commander-in-Chief 
inspected the Royal Military Academy 
at Woolwich, received the report of the 
Governor, Lieutenant - General W. 
Stirling, and presented prizes to the 
gentlemen cadets for good conduct and 
studies. 

The Convocation of the bishops 
and clergy of the Province of Can- 
terbury, which assembled on Feb. 8 
adopted a strong address to the Crown deprecating the dis- 
establishment of the Church in Wales, describing it as ‘‘ an 
assault on the integrity of this province ’ (Canterbury), and 
anattempt ‘‘tosevertherefrom fourancient bishoprics, which 
from the earliest part of our history have been part of this 
England.” The address further deprecates 
with the endowments provided for a 
Christian ministry in the sister kingdom of Scotland, and 
guaranteed by the Act of Union with this country.” 


The uncontested election for Rochester, on Feb. 8, returned 

Lord Cranborne, the eldest son of the Marquis of Salisbury, 
and formerly M.P. for the Darwen Division of Lancashire, 
as Conservative member for the Kentish borough. On the 
same day, also without a contest, Mr. Michael Davitt, the 
well-known Irish Land Leaguer, an Anti - Parnellite 
Nationalist, was elected for the North-East County Cork 
Division, a seat which had been vacated by Mr. W. O’Brien 
preferring Cork City. The Walsall election polling resulted, 
next day, Feb. 9, in the return of Sir Arthur Hayter, the 
Gladstonian candidate, by 5235 votes, against the Right 
Hon. C. T. Ritchie (Conservative), who polle “l 5156 votes ; 
and the Halifax election, on that day, returned Mr. W. R. 
Shaw (Gladstonian), who obtained 4617, while 4249 were 
given to Mr. Alfred Arnold (Conservative), and 3028 to 
Mr. John Lister, the Labour candidate. For Burnley, on 
Feb. 6, the Hon. Philip James Stanhope, youngest son of 
the late Earl Stanhope, formerly in the Navy, and for six 
years M.P. for Wednesbury, was 
elected by 6199 votes, against 5506 
for Mr. W. Lindsay. The Ponte- 
fract election resulted, on Monday, 
Feb. 13, in another Gladstonian vic- 
tory; Mr. Harold Reckitt, a young 
barrister, got 1228 votes, against 1165 
for his opponent, Mr. Shaw. The 
Cirencester election having been pro- 
nounced yoid by the judges, parties 
contest that seat; also the Horsham 
Division of Sussex, Hexham, Gates- 
head, and Stockport. 


At a 
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Agel 35; 
manufacturer ; 
Manchester, 
Gladstonian. 


Church o 


‘‘any interference 


meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the North Wales Liberal 
Federation, at Chester on Feb. 11, 2 
resolution was agreed to expressing 
dissatisfaction that the Government 
did not propose to introduce in the 
present Session a Bill for the 
tablishment and disendowment of the 
Church in Wales. The resolution 
claimed for Wales the second place 
for the Suspensory Bill this Session 
and the first place for a Disestablish- 
ment Bill next Session. 


The Liberal Unionist Club, on 
Tuesday, Feb. 14, gave a dinner to 
Lord Wolmer, M.P., on his retirement 
from the post of senior Whip to that 
party. The Duke of Devonshire, presiding, Sir Henry 
James, and other members spoke with much confidence 
of the failure of Mr. Gladstone's Irish Home Rule Bill. The 
annual meeting of the council of the Liberal Unionist 
Association was held on the same day. 

The Hunterian oration, at the Royal College of Surgeons, 
was delivered by Mr. Thomas Bry: int, on Tues sday, Feb. 15; 
the Prince of Wales and the Duke of York were present on 
which was the centenary of John Hunter's 


dises- 


tary to Treasury 


Gladstonian. 


this occasion, 
death. 

The Allan Line steam-ship Pomeranian, from Greenock 
to New York, on Feb. 4, in the middle of the Atlantic, 
was struck by a tremendous sea, which carried away the 
saloon on the foredeck, the bridge, and the chart-house, 
with four passengers, the second and fourth mates, two 
assistant stewards, and one or two seamen, who were 
drowned ; while the commander, Captain W. Dalziel, and 
Mr. John Stuart, a cabin passenger, were so injured by 
being dashed against something on deck as to cause their 
deaths. Among the twelve lives lost were those of 


THE 


RAWSON SHAW, 
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grandson of late Mr. 
Treasurer to the 


SIR ARTHUR D. HAYTER, M.P. 
Born 1835, son of the late Sir W. G. Hayter, Bart., Secre- 
and Judge- 
for Wells in 1865, for Bath 1873 to 1885; 
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Mr. and Mrs. James Gibson, of Cousland, Dalkeith, and Miss 
Jane Caffery, of Londonderry, cabin passengers. The 
ship, under command of Mr. C. M‘Culloch, chief officer, 
was brought with much difficulty back to the Clyde. 


The Vice-President of the Committee of Council on 
Education, Mr. Acland, on Feb. 8, received a deputation 
from the ‘* Unemployed Organisation Committee” of 
London, in favour of passing a Bill to empower School 
Boards to supply children with food and clothing, in case 
of need, at the cost of the ratepayers. In reply, he 
declined to introduce such a Bill on the part of the Govern- 


(HALIFAX). HON. PHILIP STANHOPE, 


M.P., woollen 
William Rawson, of 
Anti-Corn-Law League. 


M.P. 


W. Shaw, 
Royal Navy; is an engineer ; 
late Count Tolstoi ; 
Gladstonian. 


LORD CRANBORNE, M.P. (ROCHESTER). 
Born 1861, eldest son of the Marquis of Salisbury ; educated 
at University College, Oxford ; married a daughter of Earl 
of Arran; M.P. for Darwen (Lancashire), 1885 to 1892. 
Conservative. 


(WALSALL). MR. HAROLD J. 
Born 1868, eldest son of Mr. 
Manor, Yorkshire ; 
called to the Bar at the 
Gladstonian. 


HOUSE OF 


Advocate-General; was M.P. 
has been in office. 


MEMBERS OF THE 
ment, but observed that when the London County Council 
obtained larger powers that body might be free to make 
grants for the purpose. Children ought certainly not to 
be sent to school without their breakfast. Where such cases 
occurred, however, they could be provided for by volun- 
tary subscriptions, with the assistance of the managers and 
teachers of the schools. 

At the dinner, on Feb, 11, in aid of the French Hospital 
and Dispensary in London, M. Waddington, French 
Ambassador, presided, and took occasion to explain that 
his retirement from the embassy was entirely voluntary, 
and was dictated by his desire to return to the sphere of 
home politics and not to lose touch with the French 
electorate. 

Nearly all the Paris journals have published articles 
commenting on the sentences passed on the Panama 
defendants, and especially that on M. Ferdinand de 
Lesseps, as too severe. The subject is treated by us in 
a separate article. Apart from this trial, M. Charles de 
Lesseps and M, Fontane, with several members or former 
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Born 1847, youngest son of late Earl Stanhope ; 
matried the widow of the 
M.P. for Wednesbury, 


RECKITT, M.P. 
James Reckitt, of Swanland 
was educated at Cambridge; was D. Ss 
Inner Temple ‘ , 
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members of the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies, are 
committed for trial at the Assize Court for bribery and 
corruption, but have appealed to the Court of Cassation. 
The rejection, at its preliminary stage, by the Chambre 
des Mises en Accusation, of the indictment against 
M. Rouvier, late Finance Minister, who voted for the 
Panama Lottery Loan Bill, has : appe vared unsatisfactory to 
opponents of Government. On Feb. 8 there was a debate 
on this question, and M. Cavaignac, son of the late General 
Cavaignac, who was Republican Dictator in 1848, moved a 
resolution declaring that the Chamber was ‘‘ resolved to 
prevent the recurrence of Govern- 
ment practices which it repudiates 
and reproves.” This was an allusion to 
the receipt by M. Rouvier, in 1887, of 
50,000f. lent: by M. Vlasto, one of the 
Panama finance agents, which was 
applied by the Minister to subsidise 
an anti- Boulangist journal. The 
Prime Minister, M. Ribot, consented 
to adopt M. Cavaignac’s resolution, 
which was therefore passed almost 
unanimously, but the effect is con- 
sidered rather disparaging to the 
position of the Ministry. 


The German Army Bills Committee 
of the Reichstag, on Feb. 11, further 
discussed the general financial situation 
in connection with the new measures. 
Herr Richter moved a resolution to the 
effect that the Government had failed 
to show how the Empire could meet, 
out of its own resources, the increased 
expenditure of the next five years. 
This resolution is to be discussed at the 
next meeting of the committee. 


A report of Dr. Baumann’s latest 
geographical explorations on the 
Kagera River and the country between 
that stream and Lake Tanganyika 
has just been published at Berlin. The explorer has 
arrived at the conclusion that the real head-waters of the 
Nile are those of the Kagera, in the Mountains of the 
Moon, which are within the boundaries of German East 
Africa. 

Prince Ferdinand of Coburg, the ruler of Bulgaria, was 
formally betrothed at Florence, on Feb. 11, to Princess 
Marie Louise de Bourbon, daughter of the Duke of Parma, 
and connected with the Austrian imperial family. 

At Rome there is a large gathering of Catholic pilgrims, 
from every country of Europe, to congratulate Pope 
Leo XIII. on the jubilee of his entranco into the priest- 
hood, to be celebrated on Friday, Feb. 17, and on the fol- 
tage Monday. Five hundred English Catholics, headed 
by the Duke of Norfolk, left London for this object on 
Tuesday evening, Feb. 14 

The recent earthquake in the island of Zante has caused 
great distress, for which relief funds are being subscribed. 
Another shoc ‘k of earthquake has caused, perhaps, not less 
damage in the Isle of Samothrace, in the A2gean Sea. 

The extensive floods in the colony of Queensland, along 
the river above Brisbane, the capital, towards Ipswich and 
Toowoomba, also in the region around Gympie, some 120 
miles north of that city, have caused dam: ige estimated at 
two millions sterling. At Brisbane, the Victoria Bridge, a 
magnificent structure of iron, was cartied aw: Ly; and the 
lower parts of the town were com- 
pletely flooded. Vessels lying in the 
river were thrown into the Botanical 
Gardens, which are utterly destroyed. 
At least fifty lives were lost, and 
thousands of people left houseless. 

The town of Hastings, in the 
Iawke’s Bay district of New Zealand, 
was half de stroyed, on Feb. 8, by a 
great fire among its wooden buildings. 


(BURNLEY). 


was in the 


1886 to 1892, 


From Burmah we learn that there 
has been fighting in the Shan State of 
North Theinni between a body of 
Kachins settled there and a detach- 
ment of military police under Lieu- 
tenant Williams. The police carried 
eight stockades, but encountered a 
determined resistance, and Lieutenant 
Williams and a native officer were 
killed and eight men wounded. 

In the United States, Mr. Cleve- 
land has so far selected three members 
of his Cabinet: Mr. W. Q. Gresham, 
Secretary of State; Mr. J. G. Carlisle, 
Secretary of the Treasury; and Mr. 
Lamont, Secretary of War. 
President Harrison, on Feb. 11, re- 
ceived the Hawaiian Commissioners. 
Their offer of annexation is being con- 
sidered ; andinthe meantime the United 
States Minister at Hawaii, on Feb. 1, at the request of the 
Provisional Government, assumed the temporary pro- 
tectorate, hoisting the American flag at Government 


House, Honolulu. x. 


(PONTEFRACT). 


a year or two ago. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
BY THE MACE. 

One of the ancient usages of Parliament is that no Bill shall 
be printed and circulated until leave has been granted for 
its introduction. The result is that a complicated measure 
like the Home Rule Bill is discussed at several sittings 
before anybody outside the Cabinet has seen it, and the 
Treasury Bench is constantly remarking that when the 
front Opposition bench has seen the beautiful document 
it will be sorry for what it has said. As I am devoted to 
our old institutions, I do not see anything amiss in this, 
but I suppose that some day a revolutionary spirit like 
Mr. John Burns will electrify the House by suggesting that 
it would be more 

for 
have 


rHE 


business - like 
members to 
an opportunity of 
readinga Bill before 
they its 
merits or demerits 


the 


re vie wed 


utmost 
contidence. True, 
the House had the 
privilege of hearing 
Mr. Gladstone ex- 
plain the provisions 
of his Home Rule 


It was a 


with 


= heme. 
great performance, 
though it left many 
of the Premier's 
auditors in 
confusion of mind. 
I formed an opinion 
about the proposed 

uite different 


opinion of 


some 


fFe ; 
XK DAL GK 
QW SS 


SS 


erjeant -at- 


and I don't 


two 


Arms, 
think 
members of the 
House were 

as to the 


Mr. 


plan for preventing 


any 


agreed 


tor 
nature or 


Gl idstone’s 


repre- 
t West- 
trom 

with 

busi- 

of 


egis- 


Ireland. The Irish 
party followed the 
speech with painful 
interest, as if the y 
hoped to find it 
rather better than 
when they saw it 
in secret conclave 
at Downing Street. 
Mr. John Red- 
mond, with the 
conscious dignity 
of a patriot who 
might 
the marvellous 
plan beforehand 
but for hi 


have seen 


s incor- 
ruptible devotio 

pnibi st10ONn 
to his 
gazed at 


country, sat 
the 


vlass root, smiling 


and 





ever and anon as 
who should 
‘This is all very 
well for this 
House, but, bedad, 


1 


oa 


say, 
Wa 


ssouse, D THE GREAT HOME 
it isn’t go 
enough for Waterford.” Only it must be admitted that 
Mr. Redmond would not in any circumstances say‘‘ bedad ” 
or anything else that is truly and delightfully Hibernian. 
Well, it was a great speech, although we who heard it 
it was over than old Caspar in 
We Saw a stately 


an impressive gesture which Mr. 


were not much wiser when 
his story of Blenheim to little Peterkin. 
figure with uplifted hand, 
Gladstone never uses without striking awe intothe beholders, 
ird a wonderful voice, sometimes flooding the 
and then fal rj heer weariness 


. 
in that dense 


and we he 
with music, 


Chambe1 
into @ scarcely audible murmur. Every man 
up. Colonel Saunderson had, I 
that the Bill 


member who 


throng had his mind made 
was 
had 


accustomed place 
But the whole 


one 
the 


his 


minds 
that 
from 


am sure, made up two 
and the 
Colonel 


of the blackest kind. 


abominable, othe 


ousted the gallant 


Was a4 cunspir ator 


RULE 


assemblage listened with absolute enjoyment. Whether the 
Bill were good or bad, there was no doubt that this old man 
at the table was a mighty wizard, whose personal force 
inspired breathless wonder, if not conviction. How easily 
he handled all the intricacies of his theme! When fairly 
amid the difficulties which surround the question of retain- 
ing the Irish members at Westminster, instead of embarrass- 
ment, he showed a positive affection for thorns and nettles. 
There were strong reasons for excluding the Irishmen, 
there were strong reasons for retaining them, and, to 
be perfectly impartial, Mr. Gladstone gave a candid sum- 
mary of both sides. Every sentence in this passage was 
punctuated by the merriment of his audience. They were a 


Es 


SSS 


S 


tye 


Lj 


DEBATE: SCENE AT THE DOOR OF THE HOUSE OF 


little bored by the finance, but they greatly relished 
Mr. Gladstone’s playful anxiety to relieve the Irish members 
from any temptation to political intrigue. All through this 
entertainment the Liberal Unionist leaders sat with smiling 
lip and puckered brow. They were amused but uneasy. 
What might this festive humour of the Old Parliame ntary 
Hand portend ? Mr. Chamberlain leant forward with eager 
face. Sir Henry James dived occasionally, and came up 
ery red, as if he had sought explanation under his seat 
without success. Sir John Lubbock seemed to be thinking 
of the wasp he once domesticated, and wishing he could 
tame the wily and dangerous old gentleman at the head of 
her Majesty’s Government. 

The gist of Mr. Gladstone’s secret of 
appeared to be that the Irish Legislature should consist of 


one of them forty-eight strong and 


seven years 


two assemblies, 


SSS SSE 


Or | 
a . : 
= \ 


COMMONS 


composed of iegisiators elected on a property franchise, and 
the other a hundred and three strong and elected by the 
existing democratic suffrage; that from the purview of 
this Legislature should be excluded a variety of subjects, 
including religious disabilities, external trade, treaties with 
foreign Powers, questions of peace or war; that the Viceroy 
should, if necessary, veto the acts of the Legislature by 
virtue of instructions from the Imperial Government ; that 
eighty Irish gentlemen should sit in the Westminster Par- 
liament and vote on questions declared to bo imperial, but 
not on purely British business; and that Ireland should have 
a surplus of half a million a year. Mr. Balfour described 
this later on as the war indemnity to be paid by vanquished 
England to the 
victorious Irish 
people, andthe sug- 
gestion was much 
appreciated by his 
I did 
much 
enthusiasm in the 
Irish party for any 
of the 

but Mr. 
accepted them on 
behalf of his 
friends, and with 
an eye, as Mr. 
Balfour observed, 
to further 
ments. The Leader 
of the Opposition, 
speaking the day 
after Mr. Glad- 
stone’s oration, said 
the Bill 
**strange abortion” 
** bastard 


supporters. 


not observe 


prope wsals, 
Sexton 


instal- 





was ub 


and a 
combination,” that 
the provisions for 
the 
the Irish members 
work, 


retention of 
would not 
that Ulster was un- 
alterably 
to this or 
plan of Home Rule, 
that the 
of great 


opposed 


any 


lessons 
nations 
Mr. 
Gladstone's policy, 
that the loyal Irish 
nothing 


were against 


wanted 
but decent goyern- 
ment, and that the 
disloyal Irish 
wanted nothing but 
Sepuration. To this 
Mr. Bryce, in his 
best 
style, retorted that 


as *'a philosophic 


prote SSOr1 il 


visitor from another 
planet ” could not 
j , \\ \ be persuaded that 
Y of i ; , the British Con- 
ij i / stitution wus a 
Wy Nt working machine, 
wi it was useless to 
predict the impos- 
sibility of working 
the new Irish Con- 
stitution. I do not 
know that Mr. 
Bryceis persuasive, 
but the House 
listens to him re- 
spectfully, as if it 
had a fear of being 
whipped and put in 
1 corner if it is not 
ood. But it is 
depressed when Mr. 
T. W. Russell, with 
head 


between a scream and a 


MONDAY, FEB. 13. ! 
a wagging 
a voice which alternates 


proclaims his resolve to do or die for Ulster. 


and 


gurgle, 


The London County Council, on Feb. 15, adopted the 
proposals of its Spec ial Committee on Technical Education, 


to form a Board of thirty-five members, being twenty of 
the Council, five of the London School Board, and others 
and Guilds Institute, the City 
Parochial Charities, the Head Masters of Public Schools, 
the National and the London Trades 
Council, to provide every district in London with technical 
instruction in all grades, from the school to the workshop 
and to the University, for which purpose the sum of 
£29,000 is appropriated this year, and in future years one- 
third of the amount received by the Council from Customs 
and Excise under the Local Taxation Act. 


representing the City 


Union of Teachers, 





CHAPTER VII. 


THE ARM OF 
COINCIDENCE. 


ANGELO’S little 
place in Mortimer 
Street is certainly 
like a_ private 
house than a_ shop. 
The windows are those 
of a private house ; 
there is no name over 


more 


the door, only a small 
brass plate with the 
name ‘‘Angelo”’ in 
the middle of the 
side - post. Sut all 
the world knows Angelo’s, The door stands open, the 
turns the handle of an inner door, and 
finds himself on the ground floor, the back room opening 
out of the front. These furnished, rather 
too much furnished, with a curious assortment of chairs, 
tables, and cabinets, The walls are covered with pictures, 
except where a bracket supports a clock or a statuctte or an 


visitor enters, 


rooms are 





THE 


HE. PEBEL . QUEEN 


By 
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ancient mug. The cabinets are filled with all manner of 
odds and ends, coins of every age and every land, watches 
of every maker, rings in trays, precious stones in trays, 
scarabeei and mummy figures and hieroglyphic inscriptions from 
Egypt, tablets covered with cuneiform characters from Assyrian 
mounds, statuettes in silver and bronze, ancient lamps, 
Roman pottery and tiles, medieval glass, cameos—I know 
not what. The whole house is a museum: on the stairs 
are sarcophagi and things carved in wood, in the rooms above 
are china and porcelain, things precious and costly, ivory 
caskets, wooden chests, idols, arms and implements from every 
country under the sun, dresses and fabrics of every kind ; there 
is nothing which may not be seen, examined, and bought 
here: there is nothing which Mr. Aldebert Angelo, proprietor 
of this wonderful collection, does not keep and does not 
know. He is not a picture-deale:, he will tell you; yet here 
is a picture, a genuine Vandyke. How does he know that it 
He laughs gently Everybody knows, he says, 
F.ere is a piece of Sevres. How 
He laughs. Everybody, 


is genuine ? 
such a simple thing as that. 
doves he know that it is genuine? 
he says, can see at a glance that it is genuine. Here is a coin, 
a silver shekel, with the Maccabean stamp. How does he 
know that itis genuine? Well, he says, a forgery proclaims 
itseif, whether it be paste pretending to be a diamond or gilt 
pretending to be gold, or a copy pretending to be an original. 
How do people get this eye for the genuine and the forged? 
No one knows. It is born with a man, perhaps: inherited: 





‘“* What is it?’ asked his brother. 


especially it is a gift of the People to whom Mr. Aldebert 
Angelo belongs. 

A clerk sits on this ground-floor ; he is invisible when you 
goin; he remains invisible while you walk about and look at 
the things. When he perceives by a certain green hue that 
falls upon every visitor's face after a time that he is seized with 
a sickness of yearning, a longing for something, he suddenly 
appears, and proceeds to give, in a soft and confidential 
murmur, a little history of that thing. He is quite young, but 
he knows about as much as his employer, and he never— 
never —never suffers anybody to depart without leaving behind 
him a substantial portion of his worldly wealth in return for a 
bibelot, a bit of bric-i-bracary, a coin, a pot, a picture, a 
statuette. 

This morning two men were conversing in one of the 
front windows of this museum. They were both men of 
about fifty. One of the two you have already seen. He 
was standing, one foot on a carved stool, his left hand 
jingling keys in his pocket, a man somewhat shorter 
than the average, and certainly of more solid build. He 
was dressed in the style of the substantial British merchant: 
there are a good many like him, I believe, in the City, and we 
recognise the figure, and we know what it is meant for when it is 
drawn or when it is met. Broadcloth covers that figure—a good, 
substantial broadcloth. The company of which he is chairman 
may be shoddy and sham; but his exterior is good broad- 
cloth. This figure wore a faultless hat, had a solid gold chain 
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across his waistcoat, a large signet-ring on his finger, and gold 
pince-nez with a thin gold chain upon his nose. His hair had 
gone off the temples and crown; what was left of it was black; 
he had thick black eyebrows ; his eyes were keen and bright ; 
his face, though the features were somewhat marred with too 
generous living, showed the greatest ability—such a man 
might have been Chancellor of the Exchequer, or he might 
have organised a revolution, yet he was only a dealer in bric- 
a-brac; he might have led the House of Commons, but he 
was only Mr. Aldebert Angelo, of Mortimer Street, dealer in 
curios. 

He was standing. 
oaken chest. This man, about the same age, was of very 
different appearance. Generous living had not puffed his 
cheeks or swelled his neck ; he was slight,and thin; he cl-arly 

zed to a lower social level; he wore a pot-hat, and was 
which fitted more tightly than is the 
His sharp face, the carriage of his 
his keen eyes, showed a curious 
of one always on the watch—the face of the 

the hunted. The name of this person to the 

ral public was Sydney Bernard. To those who know the 

uf and have heard of bookmakers—one need say no more. 

i though no two men could be more unlike each other, and 
hough the two men bore different names, this man was the 
r of Mr. Aldebert Angelo. 

‘The name attracted me first,"’ Mr. Angelo was saying. 
His voice wi ft, musical, and low—say persuasive—say rich 
‘ there 
m with such a voice, that you must not use. 
Everybody knows the name. Why, it 
name of 
Elveda outsicdk My 
these people. She made the acquaint- 


The other man was seated on a carved 


"ey suit 


ith most men. 
ell-set head_and body, 


uu like—but is a less pleasing adjective sometimes 
Lin connecti 
rhe name, Elveda 
belon history—our history—as much as the 


ourst lve BY 


lbu—who ever heard of an 


told me about 
he girl—Francesca Elveda—at Newnham, where she 
ge, you know—Clara thinks everything about her. 
girl vutiful ; 

l sorich ; That 

Why should a Jewess call herself a Spanish 

l You never heard of an 


Clara fir 


so clever; never a girl so be 


calls herself a Spanish Moor. 


was 


she to be so rich ? 


r. ; 

were Spanish Counts ogfe, and pretended to be 
Catholics, but they had no money. Thliere have been scholars 
mong them and men of science and study, but never any rich 
nen. Where did th from, then? And why 
Our people can call themselves what they 


I money come 
Spanish Moors? 
like, brother, but ’’—— 


The brother nodded. ‘* What they like,’’ he repeated. ‘‘ All 


that fortunately for 

ial Providence, and for our ultimate 
girl, but 1 understand from 
to be distinguished from a 
a friend of the girl and goes to 

mwell Road, not far from my 

biggest house in the Road; they ’ve 

carriages ; the place is always full of people; 
dinners and dances and private theatricals and 
dah 


t seen the 
not 


is meetings about women’s rights 
the house is well furnished, 
ud expect from a house furnished 
t it shouldn’t—bad copies for pic- 
ide yesterday, old armour hammered last 
most clumsily forged; you kuow the stuff 
here there are only women. Why, 

has never been 
So long as they 


Wait till it comes 


china 
her advantages, 
to tell a copy from an original. 
right they are happy. 

‘ What are you coming to?’ asked the other. 
‘Wait a bit. I said I was going to surprise you—and I 
Everything in this world is accidental. When I was in 
other day I saw in the shop of one of my corre- 
dents a very curious little collection of books. Quite by 
ident—for I don’t as a rule buy books—I asked what they 
and where they came from. They were once the property, 

he told me, of a certain Charles Albu ’’—— 

‘Charles Albu?’’ Mr. Bernard, who had been showing 
signs of boredom, became suddenly attentive. ‘‘ Charles Albu? 
What relation was he 

‘* Charles Albu! ”’ Mr. Angelo repeated. 
of the great contractor in the Peninsular War, Simeon Albu ? 


+ ne? 
tO US? 


‘* You have heard 
} know that was a cousin of ours ?”’ 
‘I have heard that there was such acousin. As for any 
he was to us’’—— 
ne—none! Our father was too proud to ask his help— 
‘ proud, I call it—when a few hundreds would have 
for all « of the Whitechapel hole where he 
aly mouldering. But he wouldn't. Well, this 
rles Albu was the } child of that great contractor.’’ 
** He st have been rich, then.”’ 
‘‘He was rich. As my French correspondent told me, he 
iche a millions—richissime. He rich as any 


it all I 


him once 
ys been 


aime at 


was 
ed wish to be. I made it my business to find o 

uld about him, because in such a case nobody knows what 
iay happen. When a great fortune is in a family it is like a 
itle or a landed estate. All the cousins must keep up their 
with the family. Nobody knows how an estate 
nay dropin. To look after such a fortune, brother, should 

a duty which we owe to ourselves and to our « hildren.”’ 

The other, who was a man of few words, nodded his 

id 

‘‘ Well, then. 

ris al life; he neve 


nnection 


Now listen. This Charles Albu lived in 


if ever entered into any speculations, nor 
le, nor did he sport, nor did he trade; he enjoyed 
He spent m : two or three 

ep still to 

icome, and he never tried to 

ill life, brother—dull, dull, and unprofitable 


ney in collecting books 
think of him, but he never spent all 


increase it in any 
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The other man shook his head. ae’ 
waste of life, neither to make more nor to lose. 


** He just lived as a wealthy man among the pleasures of 


**Dull,”’ he repeated. 


” 


Paris.”’ 

** Pleasures ?*’ the man of the Turf repeated. ‘‘ Pleasures ?— 
without speculation —or sport—or gambling—they are all the 
same *’——he looked to his brother to finish the sentence. 

** Life has few other pleasures, indeed. This man, our cousin, 
thought differently, I suppose. He lived retired; he took such 
pleasure as he wanted, and he died young.” 

**No wonder !”’ 

** Well, now I am going to give you my surprise. He had 
only one daughter; she is said to have been very beautiful — 
also a cousin of ours, mind. This girl was twenty when her 
father died ; at twenty-one she inherited the whole of the great 
She was then about the biggest heiress in France, 
married anybody she 


fortune. 


and might have 

pleased, with all her money; she might 
English lord—French lords are not of 
did not; she just married one of her own people. He 


young man who had made already some discoveries or other 


she married. She 
have married a great 
much account. But she 


Was a 


in science—what they call a promising young man—it is just 
as well that some of our ability should show itself in other 
than business lines. The name of this young man was 
Emanuel Elveda.”’ 

**Oh!’’ The other man looked up sharply. 
rich people are our cousins !”’ 
“IT thought I should surprise you, brother. Yes, this 
and her daughter are our We had the 
same great-grandfather, and he lived in the Ghetto of some 
Italian town. But there’s more to tell. They had not been 
married very long —a year, perhaps—when they quarelled and 
parted, no one knows why. As for the husband, he went away, 
and nobody knows what became of him. He is dead, probably. 
The who had a baby, remained abroad until three or four 
years ago. But she is separated from her own People—goes 
no more to synagogue—and declares herself to be a Spanish 
Moor, which her daughter is said to believe. A Spanish 
Moor! So, you see, our cousin is not likely to own us.”’ 

** Where is the money?’ 

‘I do not know. My inquiries have brought me little 
farther than the separation. When that happened Isabel 
Elveda took the management of her fortune out of the hands 
of the former manager, who was one of Us, and placed them 


** Then these 


millionaire cousins. 


wife, 


. 


in Christian hands in order to mark her departure. 
et Christian, then?’’ Mr. Bernard 
quickly. 

‘* Not that I know of. The inheritance was invested when 
the daughter succeeded, in French Rentes of various kinds and 
in English Consols—safely and prudently invested. That I 
know because I have conversed with the former manager—an 
old man now. Where it is now I cannot tell.”’ 

‘*This great fortune, brother’’,—— He stopped 
waited. He had a letting his brother finish the 
sentence. 

‘“*T know what you are going to say—it belongs to the 
family. It is true that this woman has left her own People, 
but she would not, surely, give away such an immense fortune 
out of the family. She could not. And itis our duty to reflect 
that the management of this fortune is in the hands of a 
woman; and that she may be tempted to play with it—fancy 
an ignorant woman playing with such a property! Think of 
the sharks and the robbers who would gather round her as soon 
Think of the rotten things she would 
Why, it is terrible to 


” 


asked 


she a 


and 


way of 


as she began to play! 
be made to bolster up for their benefit ! 
think of what might happen.”’ 
Mr. Bernard nodded thoughtfully. 
**Do you know how much it is? Forty millions of francs 
than a million and a-half 
Sixty 


when this woman succeeded—more 
of English money. Sixty thousand pounds a year! 
thousand pounds a year! More than a hundred and fifty 
pounds a day! Six poundsan hour! There’s a fortune for 
you! Good Heavens! And all in the hands of one woman 
who has but one child—a girl. The girl may never marry— 
she seems to be a fool, for she says she shall never marry—or 
she may have no children, or she may die —then—brother— 
what becomes of all this money? Besides, I have heard from 
Her agent, a Frenchman and a Christian—it is whis- 
and has been losing.”’ 


Paris. 
pered among Us—speculates— 

‘* What can we do?”’ 

‘* She has left her People. She should be dead to us. But 
then it isn’t as if she were a*man; and it isn’t as if she had 
turned Christian, for she hasn’t. She is only to be regarded 
as a Jewess who neglects her religion; and she is always, 
remember, our cousin. Perhaps she does not know that she 
certainly her father kept up no acquaintance 
with our side of the family. In that case, we ougiit, perhaps, 
tu inform her that she has a large family of cousins. Perhaps 
she is not desirous of cultivating her relations—that is her 
look-out. We shall certainly not force ourselves upon her— 
not that she has any call to be ashamed. What? A man 
may strip himself of everything—religion and race and friends 
and money—but he can’t strip himself of his family, that 
You belong to your family, you are tied to your 
any way. The brothers 


has any cousins : 


remains. 
family, you can’t get away from it 
and the cousins remain.”’ 

o They do.”’ 

** And they have the right to offer assistance and counsel. 
It may not be tuken, but they can offer it.’’ 

** Then we might ’’—— 

‘What you are going to say, brother, is exactly my 
opinion. We might call upon her. Let us think it over. I 
learn from Clara that Madame Elveda, our cousin, Isabel Albu 
that was, is a proud and very dignified woman. We must be 
very careful. It will not do to fling in her face publicly the 
fact that she pretends to be what she is not, and that she is 
what she pretends not to b We must be very careful.”’ 

** Does Clara know?’ ”’ 

Mr. Angelo laughed softly. 
a secret to the keeping of a woman? 


‘*Would a wise man entrust 
No—no. Clara will 


Clura makes herself necessary to the girl; but 


’ 


be useful. 
Clara does not know why.’ 

Just then the door was pushed open, and a man walked 
in looking about him. Ie was a man of middle age—say of 
forty-five. He had the healthy brown skin-with stains 
of weather upon it— which belongs to men who have 
travelled or voyaged much, yet nothing of the sailor in 
his aspect. You could guess from the first glance at 
his face that he was a traveller. He was not 
quite in the fashion of Piccadilly: you could not, from his 
appearance, assign him his position in the world. Now, most 
men can be set down as this, that, or the other merely from 
their outward appearance. . For instance, looking round in an 
omnibus one discovers that this man has a shop, or a ‘ place 
of business ’’; and that the other man is in the City, and has 
an office; and that the third man is evidently a solicitor; and 
the fourth man is a professional in one of the fancy kinds, such 
and the fifth man is connected with the Turf; and 
is a rustic; and the 
was, however, 


dressed 


as music ; 
the sixth is an actor; and the seventh 
eighth is a clergyman—and so on. It 
difficult to guess from his appearance the condition or calling 
of this man. He was dressed in a loose jacket of brown cloth, 
and had a soft felt hat: so far, he might have been an artist 
of some kind. But there was nothing of the artist on his face. 
His other garments showed signs of long wear: his boots were 
made for tough work. He might have been returning from a 
long journey: he was travel-stained: his hands were, and 
they were browned by exposure, 


more 


always had been, gloveless : 
and the fingers were horny, as if they worked. These outward 
signs, taken together, do not belong to any of the known pro- 
Yet if the spectator or the speculator should by 
accident chance upon a recollection of the word ‘‘ Pilgrim,”’ 
that would at once suggest asolution of the difficulty. The 
the felt hat, in imagination, enlarged 
his 


fessions. 


man might be a Pilgrim ; 
its borders and became ornamented with scallop-shells ; 
grey jacket became a long grey gabardine with a belt, from 
which hung a shell and scrip; and his walking-stick became 
a Pilgrim’s staff. Pilgrim, no doubt. Pilgrim to many a 
holy shrine. 

A Pilgrim, truly. 
years, all the time on pilgrimage. 
in good time, the greatest Pilgrim living 


This man had wandered alone for twenty 
He was, as you shall learn 
the most extensive 
Pilgrim of past or present. 

This man was no other than very 
man of whom the brothers had just before been talking. ‘The 
arm of coincidence brought him to this place at this moment. 
When last you saw him he refused, in his wife’s drawing- 
He was youngthen. Twenty 
the change 


Emanuel Elveda, the 


room, the wages of compromise. 
years make a great difference in every man’s face ; 
is not capricious but by law—see my great work of the future 
on the subject of Development, Chapter XLIV., ‘‘On the 
Face andits Expression”’ ; title of sub-section, ‘‘ Influence of 
Occupation.”’ It is a very interesting chapter, and full of 
learning. Here you will forth — but compare 
Chapter XCII., on ‘Daily Habit ’’—not only the general 
laws, but also the law of influence. Show me a faithful 
portrait of a man at twenty-five, and another of the same man 
at fifty, and I will read the history of his habitual thouglits, 
and tell you the kind of work he has been doing. Such know- 
ledge should prove especially useful at a General Election, the 
choice of a President, or the recognition of a Leader. 

This man’s life had been that of a philosopher; therefore, 
his face had softened —all the lines in it had sofiened. When 
last we saw that face there was the look of a warrior—a 
captain : now it was the face of a ruler—a sheikh. The man 
had ruled nobody except himself: that is enough, however, 
when the self is great. There had been the kcen eye of a 
hawk on the face: now the eyes—the deep blue wer 
softened. Full of light were they still, but it was the evening, 
not the morning, light. Often in twenty years tle beauty and 
the strength of a face vanish: look round among the men of 
fifty, and restore, if you can, the face of one-and-twenty. 
Where is it—that face so bright and brave, so pure and lofty * 
Gone—gone! ‘The smudges of thirty years have changed and 
spoiled it; it is spoiled by the allurements of life; it is stained 
with wine, puffed with feasting, dragged down by the tangles 
of Newra’s hair: the strong face has become w.ak; the face 
framed for wisdom has become foolish. 

sut this man’s face was still strong; it was stronger than 
of old, yet no longer combative ; his brown beard was flecked 
with grey; his hair, longer than most men wear it, was thin 
on the temples and also flecked with grey ; crows’-feet lay 
which were serious eyes—a deep line had been 


see sect 


eyes 


round his eyes ; 
drawn across his forehead; his mouth, so far as could be seen 
behind his beard, was grave and set; there was little langhter 
on those lips. And he wore glasses—glasses with good strong 
blue rims. 

He removed his hat as he entered and stood looking about 
him. 

The clerk of the ground-floor seeing that this was no pur- 
chaser but, perhaps, a vendor, became visible, stepped down 
the shop and asked him gently how he could serve this 
stranger. 

‘*T have a letter,”’ he said, ‘‘ for Mr. Aldebert Angelo.’’ 

His English was very good, but it had a foreign accent. 
You know how a Frenchman, a German, and a Russian 
respectively speak English—this man spoke as a Russian does, 
quite clearly and distinctly, and with all the aspirates right, 
yet with a foreign accent. 

Mr. Angelo turned round. ‘A letter for me? 
Aldebert Angelo. Hand it over, my friend.”’ 

The visitor produced a letter from a large leather pocket- 
book, shiny and black from long use. ‘‘Itis,’’ he said, ‘“from 
your Hamburg correspondent, Solomon Rosenberg.”’ 

Mr. Angelo looked at him curiously and opened the letter. 

“‘Oh, Lord!” he cried. Now, nobody had ever before 
witnessed such a phenomenon in Mr. Aldebert Angelo. He 
was accustomed to receive everything—changes of price, 
depreciation of value, or the opposite—with the calm of a 
philosopher. At this moment he gazed upon his visitor with 
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every mark of uncontrolled amazement. His face seemed to 
become thin as well as pale—but this was a spectral illusion — 
he opened his mouth, he gasped. 

** What is it?’’ asked his brother. 

For reply, the astonished man handed over the letter, 
murmuring, ‘‘ Read it and see!” 

Mr. Bernard read the letter. His profession—if any can— 
teaches one to guard against sudden emotions. The most 
surprising things do not disturb the ‘Turf man outwardly. He 
did not change colour: he only lifted his eyes and glanced at 
the man who had brought the letter, and then gave it back to 
his brother, and waited for him to speak. 

** Youare Emanuel Elveda’ ’’ Mr. Angelo asked, recovering 
alittle. ‘* You are actually Emanuel Elveda?’’ 

*“*T am Emanuel Elveda,” the man replied gently. He 
appeared quite unconscious of any cause for curiosity, and stood 
before them without the least embarrassment. 

** Pray—my correspondent does not tell me this, there may 
be more than one person of your name—are you the Emanuel 
Klveda who married, about twenty years ago, in Paris, one 
Isabel, daughter of the late Charles Albu, in the Synagogue, 
tue Notre Dame de Nazareth ?”’ 

‘*T am that Emanuel Elveda.”’ 

“Oh! and I believe that you were separated from your 
wife about a year afterwards ?”’ 

‘** That is so.”’ 

** And you have never been heard of since ? 

‘* There is no reason why I should be heard of. My wife 
had left me. I had neither wife nor child to ask after me. If 
the world—which has long forgotten me—should remember 
me again, and should choose to think me dead, what does that 


” 


matter?’ 

** Neither wife nor child? Why, your wife is still living 
here in London.”’ 

** My wife has left me. That is enough.’’ 

** Why have you written no letters?’’ Mr. Angelo put this 
question, gazing upon him curiously. 

**T have, besides, neither brother nor sister. And I have 
no money. ‘Therefore I am a person of ro interest to the 
world. Why should L write letters? To whom should I write 
letters ?”’ 

‘** How do we know that you are Emanuel Elveda ? 

** What docs it matter? I am Isaac Cohen, if you like, or 
Solomon Léwe. What does it matter’ If you do not believe 
that Lam Emanuel Elveda, believe that 1 am somebody else.” 

‘* Well, I suppose you are the man. The reason why I 
started when I read your letter was that we were actually 
talking about you at that very moment. <A coincidence!” 

** Yes, a coincidence,’’ Emanuel answered carelessly. Why 
should, or why should not, these people talk about him? He 
did not ask why they were talking about him or what they 
were saying. He was indifferent. The thing did not concern 


” 


him. 

‘‘In all these years—twenty years, is it not*?—of your 
absence what, if we may ask, have you been doing?”’ 

‘*T have been wandering — travelling — no —wandering 
about the world.’’ 

“And now you propose, I dare say, to return to your 
wife?” 

‘*No; she may return to me, if she pleases. I shall not 
return to her. Pray, if you are a friend of my wife’s ’’—— 

‘*T have never seen her.’’ 

‘Then we need not speak of her. We will speak of the 
reason of this visit. Your friend Solomon Rosenberg, of 
Hamburg, told me that perhaps you could assist me in what 
I want.’’ 

‘* What is your business? Is it'money ?’ 

“There is no money in any business of mine.’ 

**T remember to have heard that you were aman of science. 


’ 


, 


” 


I suppose there is no money in science ¢ 

‘**T do not live by science but by the work of my hands. | 
am a carver in wood.’’ 

**A carver in wood! You area man of science, and you live 
by the work of your hands! And your wife is a millionaire— 
the richest woman of all our People—living in a Palace! And 
you live by carving wood! ‘This is truly wonderful !” 

‘* What is it to me whether my late wife is rich or poor? 
Will you do for me what I want? If so, I will work for you; 
if not, I will go.”’ 

‘** What do you ask me to do for you?”’ 

** Find me a market for my carving. Herr Rosenberg says 
you buy such things. I work at it only enough to pay my 
way, and I ask but little for my work.” 

“Tf you really can carve. Plenty of men pretend to this, 
that, and the other, but a real carver of wood is as difficult to 
find as a good painter of pictures. Itis an age of bad art, my 
friend, bad work, bad everything, bad workmen multiplied by 
the thousand. If you can really carve, look at this chest now.” 
He pointed to the small oak chest on which Mr. Sydney 

sernard had been sitting: it was covered with wood- arving ; 

there were pilasters on the sides and front; there were vines 
with leaves and clustering grapes—a very beautiful piece of old 
carving to all app-arance. ‘‘ Look at that now. What do 
you think of this piece of work--a noble, noble piece of last- 
century work ? Can you equal that?” 

The man stooped and examined it carefully.‘ This,” 
he said, ‘tis not last-century work at all. It was executed 
yesterday. Nor is it noble work; it is common work. You 
called it last-century work in order to try me. He who sells 
this chest for good work or for old work commits a 
fraud.”’ 

Mr. Angelolaughed. ‘* He who buys it for good work or for 
old work, my friend, commits a folly. That is the better 
way to put it. Come, now, Mr. Elveda, can you do such 
work as that? ’’ 

** Mine is very much finer work. ‘This is coarse in execution 
and common in design.’’ 

“Humph! I thought you were a scientific man. Well, if 
you really can do what you say—come—Mr. Elveda—bring me 
a sample of your work. If it is only as fine as this which you 
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call coarse and common I'll take all you can do. And the 
more the better. And for terms—but you shall see.” 

*“Thank you. I will begin at once.’’ 

‘* What is your address? Where are you lodging ? 

**T do not know. I must find one somewhere. Do you 
know of any place where I could live? It must not be quite 
in the middle of the houses. ‘They choke me.”’ 

Mr. Angelo stroked his chin thoughtfully. Then he looked 
at his brother and nodded his head, with the least little 
emphasis as of private meaning and intelligence. 

‘* Perhaps Ican. You want to work at home and to have 
meals at home, I suppose. Yes. Yours is clean work. I 
suppose you don’t carry on scientific work—which means 
stinks and bottles in your room—only the carving. Yes. 
You don’t want, naturally, to ‘be very near your wife— 
you are not anxious to meet her—you are not anxious 
for her to mect you—of course not. Well, now, my friend 
here—Mr. Bernard is his name—happens to have a room 
in his house which would just suit you.’’ Mr. Bernard 
started slightly, but made no other sign. ‘‘ You can have it 
for five shillings a we ek, and you can make some arrangement 
about meals, His daughter teaches music, which won’t inter- 


” 


He is quite young, but he knows about as much as his employer. 


fere with your work. Make it lively, like a barrel-organ all 
day in the street. The place is at the othe» end of the town— 
a cheerful, airy locality, looking out over a—kind of garden. 
And you can get about by the Underground Railway—Port- 
lund Road Station.’’ 

*“Thank you. I shall be very glad to accept the offer if 
this gentleman ’’—— 

**Oh, yes!”’ said Mr. Bernard. ‘I suppose you can have 
the room. Shall you want it for long ?”’ 

‘*Not for long; I have some business to get through— 
the business that brought me here. Perhaps two or three 
months—then I shall go away again.’’ 

*'There’s another thing,’? Mr. Angelo continued. ‘If 
you don’t want to be known, you had better take another 
name. Many of our people do, you know. My name is not 
Angelo. If you don’t want people to go about saying that 
Emanuel Elveda, who was thought to be dead, has come back 
to life, you had better call yourself something else. Just as 
you like, you know, but if you don’t want to be talked about 
you had better work under another name. Emanuel Ellis, 
say—eh? Why not Ellis ?”’ 

** As you please. Let it be Ellis—or anything else—as you 
please.’’ 

** Where are your things ? 

**T have a bag with a change cf clothes and my tools.”’ 

*“Very good! Then here is the address.’’ Mr. Angelo 
wrote it down onacard. ‘Mr. Bernard is now going home, 
and will see that things are ready for you. Good morning, 
my friend. Good-morning, Mr. Ellis.”’ 

Emanuel Elveda took the card, read the address, inclined 
his head gravely, and went away. 

** Brother,’’ said Mr. Angelo, when the door closed, ‘‘T 
promised you a surprise; but hang me if I was prepared for 
such a surprise as this! Well, now! That is Emanuel Elveda— 
our cousin by marriage. We may as well keep the little secret 
to ourselves, and keep the man under our own eyes—ch? 
Your lodger. No need for the world to know that Emanuel 
Elveda, thought to be dead, has come to life again—eh? His 


” 





wife don’t want him back. Nobody wants him back. But 
where there is money it ’s well to be careful.”’ 

**Quite as well,’’ his brother repeated, ‘‘ As to the man, 
now ’’—— 

‘*T know what you are going to say. The man is clearly 
one of those unfortunates who never could make money with 
all the chances in the world. He married a millionaire, and 
he left her—think of that! He keeps himself with wood- 
carving—actually, with wood-carving! He’s a chemist, and 
I don’t know what. He ought to be discovering things, taking 
out patents—rolling in riches. Wood-carving! And his wife 
a millionaire! He won't give you any trouble, brother, and it 
really is just as well to know what he is doing. We may be 
instrumental in bringing all that money back through this 
very man. Wood-carving! Well, I shall get him cheap, I 
daresay. That will be something—if he can really carve. 
And I shall be useful to him. There’s no gratitude in trade, 
but in science, who knows? And the Elvedas were always 
” 


fools about money. 
(To be continued.) 


ART NOTES. 

The stores from which Messrs. Agnew draw their annual 
display of water-colours seem almost inexhaustible, for 
this year’s exhibition lags in interest but little behind any 
of its predecessors. ‘There are, perhaps, not many works 
altogether hors ligne, but the general average, especially 
among the older and deceased painters, is uniformly 
high. Samuel Prout, David Cox, and W. Iunt 
are strongly represented. The ‘‘Room in Hardwick 
Hall” (269), by the last-named artist, is a gem, 
and one of rare variety, as Hunt’s chief reputa- 
tion was made in another line. The most distinctive 
feature, however, of the present exhibition is the pro- 
minence accorded to Copley Fielding, who, after a period 
of unmerited neglect, is now apparently coming again into 
favour. ‘There is here a little ‘‘ Mountainous Landscape ” 
(310), so rich in colour and so different in composition to 
his ordinary work as to make one think that at one time 
he felt the influences of the Blake school. Francis Nichol- 
son, a still older painter, who is a link between the old and 
the new style of water-colour painting, is represented by a 
view of Scarborough as it appeared at the very beginning 
of the century ; and from Turner’s magic brush we have 
the well-known ‘“ Heidelberg,” as well as ‘‘ Ingleborough,” 
from the Richmondshire, and ‘‘ Fowey Harbour,” from the 
Southern Coast series. Of living artists Mr. Birket 
Foster and Mr. Wilfrid Ball are most numerously repre- 
sented—the former wandering over Europe from St. Andrews 
to Sorrento, and the latter carefully studying life at 
Dordrecht and its picturesque setting. 

Like many other over-stimulated bantlings, the New 
English Art Club, of which so much was expected, is said 
to be ‘‘rickety.” Crotchety its members have certainly 
shown themselves to be, but they have provided a steady 
supply of amusing, if not edifying, subjects for visitors and 
critics. The decline of ‘‘ New English Art” seems to date 
from 1890, which was marked by the secession of Mr. 
Clausen, Mr. Kennington, Mr. W. H. Llewellyn, and some 
of the stronger ‘‘ naturalists.” The following year saw the 
flight of Mr. Stanhope Forbes, Mr. Chevallier Tayler, 
Mr. Solomon, Mr. Frank Short, and others of the Newlyn 
school; and last year the twenty resignations included the 
names of such tried impressionists as Mr. William Stott 

(of Oldham), Mr. Laidlay, Mr. Sidney 
Starr, and Mr. Ludovici, as well as of 
others like Mr. J.J. Shannon, Mr. H. 8. 
Tuke, and Mr. A. Harrison, who have 
r achieved fame under other roofs. This 





aes ' 
: nF cosssr year has commenced badly, for already 
RSE tae n 


Mr. Jacomb Hood, Mr. Alexander Mann, 

and two or three more have withdrawn 

fiom the advantages which the society 
promised to offer. Are we to look for the evolution by the 
club of a still newer English art ? 


In the keen competition between English and foreign 
art publishers, especially in the various process systems by 
which original works are reproduced, the Fine Art Society has 
done much to sustain the national self-esteem. One of its 
latest publications is Mr. Margetson’s ‘Charles I. at 
Hampton Court,” in which the painter first transferred to 
canvas and now reproduces in black and white the 
last scene of Mr. Wills’s well-known drama. ‘To some 
extent Mr. Margetson is indebted to the scene-painter, and 
perhaps even more to the liberal manager under whose 
direction the piece was so effectively placed on the stage of 
the Lyceum. In recognition of this debt Mr. Margetson 
gives in his rendering of Queen Henrietta a charming 
and but slightly idealised portrait of Miss Ellen Terry 
and a grave and dignified rendering of Mr. Irving's 
delineation of the hapless monarch. In the picture, how- 
ever, all is still looking hopefully for the royal cause, and 
the group in the barge, as they enjoy the cool shade cast 
by the fine avenue of trees overhanging the stream, seem 
to feel no misgiving that their days are numbered. 


Among the earliest manifestations of the love of the 
arts of design a place must be accorded to the art of 
tattooing, and recent fashion showed that its attractiveness 
has not been wholly lost even in the most exalted cases of 
Western civilisation. Hitherto, however, the researches 
on the subject have developed no abstruse theory as to its 
intention among semi-civilised nations, Dr. Vercoutre 
who for some time has been residing in Tunis—has, how- 
ever, now put the French Academy of Inscriptions upon 
the quest. He thinks that in the tattoo-marks with which 
the Tunisians still ornament their bodies and faces he has 
been able to trace the persistent representation of a small 
human figure, or mannequin. ‘This figure, with its out- 
stretched arms, is found engraved upon numerous Phoenician 
and Carthaginian monuments, and is generally known as the 
‘* Symbol of the Punic Trinity.” The scrupulous exactness 
with which this symbol has been reproduced through the 
centuries which have elapsed since the collapse of the 
Carthaginian empire is one of the unexplained mysteries 
of anthropology, 
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~PARABLES OF A PROVINCE—IILI. 
BY GILBERT PARKER. 
THE ACOLYTE OF ST. SAVIOUR’. 


© Adrien,”’ said the priest one day, *‘ how long have you served at the altay 2" 


= Five years, mon Pere.”’ 


One summer the Curé of Pontiac was ordered by his bishop 
to conduct a mission at the shrine of St. Anne de sJeaupré, 
and Pére Rachelle, of the great church of St. Joseph in 
Montreal, came to take his place. 


ascetic presence, with a large deep-seeing eye, and a voice as 


He was a man of fine, 


of murmuring water. Adrien, the acolyte, served him with 
From the first moment, too, 
Pére Rachelle had an intimate feeling for the boy, and 


a pleasure never before felt. 


people held that there never were such Masses said in the 
church of St. Saviour as then. 

‘* Adrien,” said the priest one day, ‘* how long have you 
served at the altar?” 

‘* Five years, mon Pére,” 

‘** How old are you ?” 

‘* Fourteen years, mon Pére,” 

The priest sighed and looked musingly at the boy. 
‘* And your father and mother, Adrien ?”’ 

** The Church is my father and mother, mon Peére.”’ 

‘** It is a good answer,” said the priest. 

‘ But,” added the boy, with more than the duty of 
the Catechism in his voice and his eyes flashing up, ‘‘ the 
If you could 
And her hair falls all about 
her like a shower. Some day she is coming to see me, 
You will think her beautiful too—everybody does.” 


mother which is mine only lives in Quebec. 
see how beautiful she is! 


‘‘ Tush!” said the priest, ‘‘ hush, my son,” an austere 
look in his eyes and his head turned away. But, after a 
minute, ‘‘ Have you no father ?” 

‘‘My father is dead,” said the boy. Then there came 
the sound of the organ through the vestry door, and they 
went out to Mass. After this the priest was grave with 
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the boy, but showed, too, a distant kindness. One Sunday, 
when the summer was nearly ended, Pére Rachelle 
said his last Mass and preached his last sermon in 
the church of St. Saviour. The church was full, and many 
habitants were 
crowded about the 
door, unable to get 
in. Among these was 
the tall figure of 
Medallion, the auc- 
tioneer. Near him 
knelt Parpon, the 
dwarf, mumbling the 
Mass. Medallion was 
a Protestant, without 
fixed Protestant prin- 
ciples. Ile looked 
round on the simple 
habitants, the bright 
sun giving a kind of 
impudence to the crude 
colours of dress and 
scarf and hair-ribbon, 
and the contrast of 
solemn faces and swift 
muttering lips with 
display 
struck him so gro- 
tesquely that he 
laughed loud enough 
to be heard by Parpon. 
Parpon came to his 
feet with a shambling 
quickness, his big 


the garish 


hands opening and 
shutting with anger, 


his face work- F 
ing. | 
“What’s 
the matter, 
little man? ” 
said Medallion, 
in a 
whisper. 


genial 


Mon 
Dieu!” said 
Parpon, gasp- 
ing. ‘“ You 
laugh it is 
shameful at 


the Mass.” 

“Get down 
on your knees, 
little man,” said 
Medallion. ‘I 
was laughing 
at Tarette, the 
miller, and his 
wife.”’ 

And Parpon 
believed him, 
and laughed a 7 
little too. Then AV ORESTIER, 
there was the % i: 
tinkling of a | 4 
bell inside the 
church; the 








smell of incense floated out, and the organ began 2 
‘‘The Mass is over,”’ said Parpon, and made 
the sacred gesture. ‘The last Mass of good Pére 
Rachelle,” he added. ‘‘ He is fine at a wedding,” said 
one habitant. ‘‘Small-pox and such things are nothing 
to him,” said another. Medallion drew nearer to the door, 
and saw Pére Rachelle ascending the pulpit-stairs. <A 
few feet from the door sat the Little Chemist and his wife, 
just risen from their knees. Beside them still knelt the 
figure of a woman clothed in black. She did not rise until 
the voice of the preacher was heard in the Ascription. 
Then, with a shiver to her shoulders, she rose to her feet 
as if to come out of the church, but the high, clear voice of 
the preacher rang down the aisle: ‘ There is no man that 
hath left house, or brethren or sisters, or father or mother, or 
wife or children, or lands for my sake and the gospel’s but he 
shall receive an hundredfold now in this time... 
the world to come eternal life.” 

The woman paused : her face came slowly up as though 


voluntary. 


and in 


answering a call, many emotions working in it, and then 
satdown. Her eyes were fixed with a kind of awe upon 
the speaker, but at a point when, lifting up his arms, he 
cried: ‘* And who shall stand between us and our salva- 
tion? Not father or mother, or sister or brother, or wife 
or child; and God’s anger is on them that withhold” 
At that the woman rose to her feet, and a sob shook 
from her lips; then feebly making the sign of the Cross, 
she moved to the door of the church, but, with her foot on 
the step, swayed and fell—into Medallion’s arms, ‘The 
priest saw, and paused with hand upraised, and through 
the hush there came a voice from behind him which said, 
‘‘Mother! Mother!” with a little cry of pain. leére 
tachelle felt a thrill as of awe pass through him. He looked 
to the door. The woman’s pale, senseless face was turned 
towards him, the bright sunshine on it. 

The habitants of Pontiac used to say afterwards that 
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She moved to the door of the church, but, with he foot on the step, swayed and Se li~into Medallion’s arms. 
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* May 1 bring in our boy, Adrien?” she asked. 





the good Pére Rachelle had such a tender heart that he 
turned sick when the mother of the acolyte Adrien fainted 
at the door of the church 
e Curé’s house that night a strange scene occurred. 
her of Adrien, the acolyte, stood trembling before 
and her face was not whiter than his when 


nl never finished his sermon. 


sut in th 
. Rachell 
ere racnelie, 


‘Oh, Alphonse! why did you desert me? It is an age 
since then. Twelve years—and never a word or sign! And 
at last I believed you dead—I wished to believe you dead.” 

He stood immovable. He said, ‘‘I was a wicked man 
in those days in Lyons, Gabrielle. Iwas untrue to you. 
At last I came back, but you were I heard that 
‘re dead, and then I He stretched 
out his hand with a kind of despair. 

‘** What will you do?” she said. He was silent. 

‘*May I bring in our boy, Adrien?” she asked. He 
made no reply. She went to the door, called softly, and 
the boy came in. 

That night the priest and Adrien, the acolyte, and his 
mother left the village of Pontiac together secretly, and 
the church of St. Joseph in Montreal never rang again 

ith the fine Pére Rachelle. Nor did his name 
continue to appear in the clergy-list of the province. 


gone. 


you we became this.” 


Ww voice ot 


A MAGAZINE CAUSERIE. 
I learn, prevails amongst members of 
inad the 


Here are six hundred and seventy 





Great discontent 
doy] i+} } , 
Parliam with the ommodation of 


House of Commons. 


juate ac 





pati ing to distinguish themselves by devotion to 
the ] business, and they cannot find seats enough nor 
even standing room. I venture to suggest that they 
should retire to the library and study the jeremiad in 
Macmillan’s on the deterioration of Parliament. From 
this th will learn that the quality of. mind and 


Chamber has sadly declined 


democratir 


1 perhaps th reflection may dispose them to 
hu ty ind a desire not to thrust themselves into 
prominent by scrambling for places in the House. 
Just think what quantity of useful knowledge 
your M.P. ma acquire by ceasing to trouble himself 
i it pul iffairs, exe pt at the call of the Whips, 
1 by spending an hour or two amongst the maga- 
zines. He dis r, for instan from the Rey 
Gu ss Rogers's rt in the Nineteenth Century that 
militant policy in Uganda is contrary to the true spirit of 
Chris ss ind from Sir Charles Dilke’s article in 
t Fort tly that t iunnexation of Uganda will bring 


ill the hordes of Arabs in Central Africa. If this 


He made no reply. 
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cuttnensnenteniee en ta 


te dicntttte heal oy 


She went to the door, called softly, and the boy came in. 


does not sufficiently startle the M.P., let him read the 
Socialists in the Fortnightly—the sprightly dialogue of 
Mr. H. W. Massingham, the fleers and flouts of Mr. 
Jernard Shaw, the statesmanship of Mr. Sidney Webb, 
who shows how easy it is to push forward Ra hie al measures 
in the House of Commons in odd half-hours before mid- 
night. It will be a strange thing if the M.P. does not 
gather some useful and entirely novel impressions from this 
exposition of Fabian humour and philosophy. Moreover, 
he will find in Mr. William Clarke’s contribution to the 
Contemporary the interesting admission that there are 
limits to Collectivism. For example, Mr. Clarke has no 
desire to see art and estheticism administered by the 
London County Council. 
Pictures must not be painted 
by Committees, nor Mr. Mudie’s 
shelves supplied by contracts 
with Spring Gardens. Plays 
will not be produced by the 
collaboration of Mr. McDougall 
and Mr. Fardell ; and Mr. 
William Archer will be left to 
write prefaces to the works of 
Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, and 
Mr. A. B. Walkley to revel in a 
gay indifference to Shakspere. 

Having mastered the limi- 
tations of Collectivism, the 
M.P. may observe in passing 
the limitations of M. de 
Blowitz’s genius. In the Con- 
temporary M. de Blowitz re- 
calls his magnanimity in 
refusing to send to the Times 
an account of the tantrums 
displayed by the French 
Foreign Minister, the Duc 
Decazes, when that diplomatist 
heard of Lord Derby’s purchase 


of the Suez Canal shares. 
The Minister broke a billiar¢ 
cue, threw the fragments 


in the fire, and requested M 
de Blowitz to describe this inci- 
dent in print. That illustrious 
journalist has done something 
much more striking. He has 
sent Lord Derby to the shades 
to join the Duc Decazes. Most 
people are under the impression 
that Lord Derby is still alive; 
but as M. de Blowitz pro- 
nounces him to be dead, the 
M.P. will be suitably im- 
pressed by the superiority of That ni 
the oracle to the mere 


ght the 





priest and Adrien, the acolyte, and his 
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commonplaces of fact. Then he will read with the 
deepest sympathy Lady Jeune’s indictment in the 
National Review of feminine extravagance in dress. The 
yin-money which was ample a generation ago is now totally 
inadequate to meet the charges of fashion. In the old 
days the lady’s-maid was wont to make her mistress’s 
dresses, and to alter and turn them when they had become 
shabby ; but now the first-rate French maid encourages the 
caprices of fashion, for she wears the discarded gowns, and 
often looks smarter in them than their original owner. 
Once upon a time, as the M.P. will read with a sigh, 
women were satisfied to wear the plainest materials; now 
they must have the richest silks, and change their gowns 
half-a-dozen times a day. Lady Jeune deplores the tyranny 
of fashion, but, as the M.P. will note when he turns to her 
article in the New Review, she sees no objection to a revival 
of the crinoline except on patriotic grounds, She tells 
short women that it will give them dignity, and tall women 
that it will make them more imposing, and then asks them 
to resist it because it comes from France! ‘* Oh! Lady 
Jeune,” I can hear the M.P. ery, ‘is it well to stimu- 
late the very vanity you wish to deprecate, and then 
taste of 


expect women to go back to the plain our 
grandmothers because fashion is mainly foreign?” But 


the M.P. will feel even more despairing when he reads 
Miss Ada Bigg in the Nineteenth Ct ntury, who actually 
suggests that women Inay one day consent to wear a 
national and even an international garb! When the battle 
flag is furled in the Parliament of man and the federation 
of the world, Englishwomen and Frenchwomen will be 
dressed exactly alike, and there will be no distinction 
between their costume and that of the ladies of Schieduim 
or Tobolsk. After this the M.P. may reflect that even the 
caprices of fashion are more rational than the dreams of 
some reformers. As Lady Jeune says, women no longer 
dress to please men, but to outvie one another; yet even 
the most economical man would scarcely care to see his 
feminine kindred dressed in the unchanging uniform of the 
millennium. 

From this agitating topic the M.P. may pass to the 
study of a very feminine personality in Mr. Lang’s article 
in Blackwood. Mr. Lang does not hesitate to write scandal 
about Queen Elizabeth, and he is certainly justified by 
historical evidence, especially the revelations in the Spanish 
archives which figure in the remarkable volume of State 
Papers edited by Major Martin Hume. Mr. Lang’s object 
is to show that the contumely heaped by Elizabeth’s par- 
tisans on Mary Queen of Scots is a weapon which strongly 
resembles the boomerang. The gossip about Elizabeth and 
Lord Robert Dudley takes a very definite form in the Spanish 
correspondence, and aremark which the Queen made to Feria, 
the Spanish Ambassador, about her resemblance to her 
father, is not like ly to be forgotten by the champions of 
Mary. In Harper's Mr. Lang discourses on Shakspere’s 
comedy ‘ Twelfth Night,” with the accompaniment of 
Mr. Edwin Abbey’s pictures, which have suffered somewhat 
in the reproduction. Froma paper in the New Review the 
M.P. will be shocked to learn that Mr. Henry Arthur Jones 
is in favour of treating Biblical subjects on the stage; but 
as there is not the smallest prospect that this will ever 
be permitted, the legislative conscience need suffer no 
unrest. In the same review M. Paul Bourget makes 
some rather obvious remarks about the limits of realism in 
art—using the term art, by-the-way, in the sense which 
Mr. Walkley is good enough to describe, for my personal 
benefit, as a ‘‘ confusion of ideas.” In JYemple Bar Mrs. 
Margaret Woods has a pretty story, and Mrs. Tweedie, in 
a **Chat with Dr. Nansen,” gives a vivid idea of that 
explorer’s unbounded confidence. But as the M.P. is 
probably bound by his contract with his constituents to 
give special attention to ecclesiastical subjects, I daresay 
he has been absorbed all this time in Miss Agnes 
Lambert's « ulogy of the ‘* Real Becket” in the Nineteenth 
Century—a composition which will either send the M.P. to 
the Lyceum or move him to prepare a Bill against 
sacerdotal pretensions. L. F. A. 
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SIGNOR VERDI'S NEW OPERA. 
‘*ei¢ht-barred gate, which 


over,” 


Verdi has almost cleared the 


few come in sight of, and fewer—far fewer—go 


as genial Oliver Wendell Holmes calls the attainment of 





GIUSEPPE 


i ta recent 


VERDI, 
photograph. 
We have to go back as far as 1839 to recall his 
was entitled, ‘* Oberto, 


four-score, 
first 
Bonif co,” 


Conte di San 
Milan, where 


To the famous 


opera. It 
and was produced at La Scala, 
his latest triumph has just been achieved. 
opera-house all musicians turn with interest, as it has 
been the birthplace of so many high hopes as well as 
the many successes. In this opera an 
English Mrs. Alfred Shaw—took and it 


may be interesting to state that Ricordi paid Verdi the 


site of so 


singer 


part, 


sum of 1750f. for it. This was an achievement for 
a Rancola innkeeper’s son, aged twenty-five ! Since 
those days Vi rdi’s fame has been advanced by such 


the 
which 


works as ‘' IT Lombardi,’ which was produced in 1843 ; 
beautiful ** Ernani” Rigoletto,” 
he himself regards as his masterpiece ; the always attractive 
“Tl Troy and ** La Traviata.” Other operas by him 
include ** Un Maschera,” ‘* Aida,” and ** Monte- 
but this is happily not the place or the time for a 


and less popular ‘ 


“ial 
Jallo in 
zuma 
critical estimate of one whose operatic compositions number 


twenty-eight. It is certainly curicus that the veteran 
shoull turn to Falstaff as the subject of what 
is avowelly a comic opera, considering that he has 
hitherto but coyly approached the humorous side of 
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music, which we hardly associate with declining years. 
The secret as to the new opera has been admirably kept, in 
a way which would have been impossible in this country, 
considering the interest felt in a great. composer's work. 
Such was the demand for seats at the first. performance 
that they were being sold, in any part of the theatre, 
for £10 each. Just as ‘“ Otello,” produced in 1886, was 
afterwards heard at the Lyceum, we may expect to have 
an early opportunity of judging “ Falstaff’ in London. 
The interpreters of its solo music, with the exception of 
M. Maurel, who has both sung and lectured here, are not 
familiar in operatic circles in London. M. Maurel made a 
great success in the title-réle, and his make-up is particularly 
praised, Verdi has ali the eccentricities to which genius 
is entitled, and his work is so richly varied that ‘* Falstaff” 
cannot fail to please some of the growing crowd of students 
of opera in England, while on the Continent all new 
be they by a veteran Verdi or a youthful 
‘ careful attention. Tis 
soito, whose scholar- 


productions 
Mascagni — always receive a 
librettist on this occasion is Signor 
ship hardly equals his intentions, although he 
has struggled manfully with the difficulties of 
adapting Shakspere to the music of Verdi. 
Ile has modelled the libretto on rr The 
Merry Wives of Windsor,” also using portions 
of “King Henry IV.”; but, of course, the 
not the of the 
The 


wing book,” 


three 


music, and so much 


is ‘‘the acts of 


opera thing.” 
* Falstaff’ give scope for six scenes, and 
apparently the favourite with the audience 


was the third, in which Falstaff sings a duet 
with Ford, although the concluding scene in 
the opera is considered very effective. 

As, in Lord Beaconsfield’s words, ‘ it is the 
personal that interests,” a few words about 
Signor Verdi after his triumph may be oppor- 
tune. 
of the Daily Telegraph succeeded in gaining the 
inevitable “ interview” with the composer. He 
spoke with animated cordiality of his contem- 
poraries, such as Mr. Gladstone and the late 
Lord Tennyson, and laughed when the remark 
was made that ‘‘the music of * Falstaff,’ so full 
of life and go, was the music of a young man.” 
His opera went off ‘like a bottle of champagne,” 
The compliment 


The enterprising special correspondent 





according to another critic. 
paid to him by the recent performance of his 
‘Requiem ”’ by the Bach Choir was evidently 
highly appreciated. Professor Villiers Stanford 
and Mr. IF. H. Cowen, it may be mentioned, 
were among the English musicians present at 


** Falstaff’s”’ first production. The energy of 
Signor Verdi is boundless—he is Just now 
engaged upon “ King Lear.” The rank and 


title of marquis have just been offered by the 
King of Italy but 
would certainly not enhance the high position 
of dignity he already holds among his country- 
He has long ceased to take an active 
in his younger days greatly 


to the great composer, 


men, 
part in politics, which 
interested him, and for Verdi music holds the 
On his arrival at his hotel, after the 


supreme 


place in his life. 














LA SCALA, MILAN, WHERE VERDI'S OPERA 


“ pit] 








= will 





“ FALSTAFF ” WAS FIRST PERFORMED, 
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performance, he found awaiting him a bronze laurel- 
wreath, upon each leaf of which was engraved the name 
of one or other of his Whenever he appeared 
in the public streets he was received with enthusiastic 
acclamation, and, if the believed, in 
“ Falstaff” Verdi has put the crowning stone to the 
edifice of his reputation. 

Since the production of 
of musicians has assembled to Listen to the first production 
of an opera as that which crowded La Scala on Feb. 9. 
Signor Mascheroni conducted, and the curtain rose on a 
No overture preceded 


works. 


critics are to be 


‘Parsifal” no such gathering 


scene in the Garter Inn at Windsor. 
the commencement, so that amid silence the opera was 
heralded. Mrs. Quickly was represented by Madame 
Pasqua; Ford, by Signor Pini-Corsi; Anne, by Malle. 
Stehle; Fenton, by Signor Garbin; Caius, by Signor 
Paroli; Bardolph, by Signor Pellagalli-Rossetti; and Pistol 
The ensemble at the end of the second 
uct seems to have immediate The 
appreciation of the distinguished audience was shown in 


by Signor Arnnondi. 


SLLCCESS, 


secured 


THE AUTHOR OF THE 


“ FALSTAFF.” 


ARRIGO BOITO, 
LIBRETTO OF 


SIGNOR 


calls for artists, 


As is the curious custom in 


enthusiastic and repeated composer, 
conductor, and librettist. 
Milan and in other Italian opera-houses, a ballet followed 
the new work. Possibly, in this the lghter 
comicalities of Bayer’s ** Puppenfee” relieved the tension 
of the audience, and, at all events, was a German contrast 
to the Italian masterpiece. Among those who witnessed 
Verdi's opera was Pietro Mascagni, and the presence of the 
interesting on the 


case, 


young composer is suggestive and 


oceasion of the elder man’s triumph. ‘The ball is at 
Mascagni’s feet as 
yet—will he roll it 
as far -and= as 
cleverly as Verdi 
has done ¥ Royalty 


the 
Princess 


was present in 
person of 


Letitia, and King 
Huim bert tele- 
graphed: ‘“ The 


Queen and myself, 
being unable to 
attend the first per- 
‘ Fal- 
staff,’ anticipate the 
applause about to 
greet this fresh proof 
inexhaustible 


formance of 


of an 
genius by sending 
you our best wishes 
and the expression 
of our great admira- 
tion. May you be 
preserved for many 
years to come, to the 
honour of art, to our 
affections, and to 
enjoy the recogaition 
of Italy, which even 





in her saddest days 
found patriotic com- 
your SIGNOR VERDI AT THE 


REHEARSALS OF “ FALSTAFF,” 


fort in 
triumphs |” 
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‘It would be a misery to me if I had omitted in these closing years any measure possible for me to take towards 
parties and all nations inhabiting these islands. To those nations—viewing them, as I do, with all their vast opports 


breath I would entreat you to le the dead bury its dead, to cast behind you every recollection of bygone evi 


MR. GLADSTONE BRINGING FORWARD THE IRISH H¢ 
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wards upholding and promoting the cause which I. believe to be the cause not of one party or another, one nation or another, Lut of all 
yppportunities under a living union for power and for happiness—to those nations I say: Let me entreat you—and if it were with my latest 


e evils, and to cherish, to love, to sustain one another through all the vicissitudes of human affairs in the times that are to come.” 


HOME RULE BILL IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, FEB. 13, 18993. 
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HOW TE OLD ACTORS DRESSED “ SHAKSPERE,"—II, 


In our investigation of the method in which Shakspere’s 
charact ‘rs were dressed in his own time we have little 
positive evidence to guide us. There are only two drawings 


“i 
>) 
re." 

— 

“and 


Te! 


Cee, 


EIGHTH.’’—ACT 


ich profess to be 

1ese costumes, and they, unfortu- 

. I refer to two sketches by Inigo 

reproduced in Peter Cunningham's 
| » said to represent Jack Cade and 
T th of Cade 

and 


con- 


his costume 

iot lend itself 

Romeo it be 

» interesting notes which 

» find in them 
confess I s none. 

red antiquarian knowledge 
epresented Inigo Jones 
ice, for, otherwise, they 

l her from 


some 


s 


= yuree = is not 
wore rich 


very 


and 


r 
avers 


‘s inventory of the 


that 
black 


in 1598 shows 
For instance, a 
velvet hose him 
satin, ‘‘layd thicke with 
ud ay » of cloth of silver cost £7; 
its which he bought from Edward Alleyne 
ery large sums, considering that the pur- 
money was so much greater then than it 
that some of the players wore 
were not in general use in Elizabeth’s 

ear periwigs but players and pictures” 
hat a tall plume of feathers, ‘a forest of 
Hamlet calls it, was a part of the equip- 
tragic hero. We know that special costumes 
or particular individuals and classes, for in 
find ‘‘ Harye the Y. satten 


cost 


ww also 


inventories we 


THE 


III., SCENE 2. 
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dublet,”” Edward Longshanks’ suit, and green dresses for 
Robin Hood and Maid Marian, as well as senators’ gowns, 
a cardinal’s hat, friars’ gowns, and priests’ ‘‘ cottes.”” But 
there is no reason whatever to suppose that these costumes 
were archzeologically correct, or that any of them were of 
earlier fashion than the middle of the sixteenth century. 
A curious proof that 
this was so is furnished 
in the office - book of 
Sir Henry Herbert, the 
Master of the Revels, 
from which Malone 
printed large extracts. 
On Feb. 16, 1634, we 
read, Sir Henry 
mitted one Cromes, a 
broker in Long Lane, 
to the Marshalsea, for 
lending a church robe, 
with the name of our 
Saviour on it, to the 
players in Salisbury 
Court, to present a 
Flamen, a priest of the 
heathens. Another proof 
is afforded by the print 
of the Red Bull stage, 
given in our last issue, 
which shows Falstaff 
dressed in the costume 
of Charles the First's 
time not in that of 
Henry IV. or Henry V. 
These two instances 
are afforded by the stage 
of Shakspere himself 
within a comparatively 
short time of his death; 
and we find the same 
facts demonstrated by 
the theatre after the 
Restoration, to which, 
as we know, the tra- 
ditions of the earlier 


com- 


HENRY HARRIS AS WOLSEY 


period were carefully 
handed on. Downes, 
for example, in his 
** Roscius Anglicanus,” 
tells us how, on the 
production of the Earl 
of Orrery’s ‘‘ Henry 
the Fifth,” Henry was 
dressed in the suit 
which the Duke of 
York wore at Charles 
the Second’s coronation, 
while Owen Tudor was 
decked in the very 
robes which Charles 
himself had worn on 
that occasion. So we 
see that the players 
took no account of 
two-and-a - half 
turies’ changes of 
fashion; in fact 
the principle which 
governed stage costume 
from the time of Shak- 
spere to that of the 
Kembles took no cogni- 
fashions. AH 
with the 
exception ot those in 
classical plays, wore 
the dress of the corre- 
sponding class of their 
own day. 

To this simple rule 
there were two notable 
( xceptions in the CUSOCS 
of ** Henry the Iighth” 


cen- 


aince of 
characters 
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and ‘Richard the Third”; and the strange spectacle 
was always seen, when these plays were produced, 
of a leading character attired with considerable correct- 
ness, surrounded by courtiers wearing the same dresses 
as were worn by the gentlemen sitting in the pit and 
the boxes. ‘This strange confusion is well shown in 


LEAR.”’ SCENE 3. (TATE'’S VERSION.) 

the drawing which we give of the great scene in ** Henry 
the Eighth,’ which represents the King dressed with 
laudable accuracy, while the attendant lords wear the 
costumes of Queen Anne's reign. The Cardimal is, of 
dressed sufficiently correctly, for the Church- 
their fashion tittle; and he does not 
wear the huge periwig which was the usual head- 
dress. We give another picture of Wolsey, showing 
with greater detail how Henry Harris, the rival of Better- 
ton and the friend of Pepys, dressed the great Cardinal. 
The original of our plate is an engraving in that quaint 
and delightful reminiscence of bygone days, the Pepysian 
Library at Cambridge. 

For the other Illustrations on this page we are indebted 
to the edition of Shakspere’s plays published in 1709, under 
the editorship of Nicholas Rowe. After careful study of 
these pictures, I am quite clear that the y are not fancy 
sketches, but actual studies from the stage of the day, and 
that we may accept them as trustworthy evidence. Indeed, 
the ‘* Henry VIII.” picture seems to me perfectly decisive 
on this point, for no artist in his senses could have 
imagined such a ridiculous scene. More consistent, though 
scarcely less ridiculous, are the Lllustrations of King Lear 
and Hamlet in their towering periwigs, square-cut skirts, 
and hideous square shoes. Could anything be more heart- 
less than the sight of the frenzied old King, sobbing out 
his woes to the storm, clad in such horribly respectable, 
commonplace clothes * feels the outrage on King 
Lear more than that on Hamlet, but even he is sufficiently 
look on, with his huge wig and formal 
mother is little less quaint in her 
Queen Anne dress. Our other Illustrations complete the 
picture of our ancestors’ oddity of taste, and show us 
Macbeth, the Thane who lived in the eleventh 
century, in the garb of an officer who might have fought 
at Blenheim or Malp! quet. Rovert W. Lowe. 


course, 


man’s robes vary 


(one 


distressing to 
skirts; while his 


noble 
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A NATURALIST’S TREASURES. 
A TALK WITH MR. F. C. SELOUS. 
The generally accepted notion is that Mr. I’. C. Selous, who 
has recently returned to these shores, is the African hunter 
02 whom Rider Haggard created ‘‘ Allan Quatermain.” 
I asked Mr. Selous when I saw him the other day 
(writes an interviewer of the Illustrated London News) if 


ELAND BULL, MASHONALAND, 1880. 
No, he 


Perhaps 
Hunter's 


he could settle this notion one way or the other. 
could not. He and Mr. Haggard had never met. 

Mr. Haggard could tell us how much “A 

Wanderings in Africa” helped him to realise the always 
delightful and sure-shotted Quatermain. 

It is some ten years since Mr. Selous wrote his ‘‘ Hunter's 
Wanderings in Africa,” and now he has another volume or 
two of experiences in prospect. Apart from anything else, 
a whole work might be written upon his collection of 
trophies of the lion skins, hippopotami skulls 
attractively ugly in their white nakedness, antlered gentle- 
eyed heads of the deer which scour the African valleys. 
Of course, everything in Mr. Selous’s collection—he is 
putting it all together at his country home at Wargrave 
is the product of his own gun-shots. 

‘** And in your collection,” I remarked, ‘‘ we who don't 


chase 











SPOTTED HYANA (HYANA CROCUTA), MASHONALAND, 


know much of the hunter’s calling have some evidence upon 
the extent of your experiences ? ”’ 

“T went to South Africa,” said Mr. Selous, “in 1871, 
and, deducting several trips home, I have spent my time 


there ever since. Always I have been right up in the 


THE 





interior of the country, never living 
in Cape Colony or in every - day 
South Africa.” 

‘When did you actually open 
your career as a hunter, and in what 
particular district of the continent ?”’ 

‘** Actually in 1872, when I got 
to Matabeleland 
and Mashonaland, 
which countries 
were then full of 
elephants and big 
game. I was three 
years on end in 
Matabeleland 
Mashonaland, 
my health 
excellent all 
time. I was 
elephant - hunter 
only — that is to 
say, I hunted for 


and 
and 
was 

the 


an 
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elephants, not for 
anything else. 
There was no re- 
turn for the shooting of any other game, 
and besides there was the danger of dis- 
turbing the elephants.” 

‘** But no doubt you would shoot now 
and then other kinds of animals coming 
in your way?” 

‘‘Oh! yes; my collection speaks to 
that, only, as I say, it was elephant- 
hunting. I had ten or a dozen Kaffirs 
with me to carry the ivory, and often 
our sole diet was elephant meat. This 
was accounted for generally by the desire 
to refrain from any shooting, as I have 
already said, which would disturb tho 
elephants. Elephant-hunting — particu- 
larly when you cannot use horses — is 
very hard work. Where the tsetse-fly is 
prevalent the horse is out of the ques- 
tion—a horse simply would not live. 
Practically all those three years in Mata- 
beleland I hunted on foot. Substantially 
the tsetse is where the game is; when 
is driven from a district by 





the game 
advancing civilisation the tsetse goes 


with it.” 

‘You said you as often as not had elephant meat only 
to eat. Would not the average man, to quote a silly phrase 
from the great ‘missing word’ competition, call elephant 
meat ‘ very savourless’?” 

‘He might, but if he did he would be quite wrong. 
Some parts of an elephant make capital eating: that I can 
assure you from personal experience. The heart and the 
feet make the best helpings. Shall I tell you how an 
elephant’s foot is cooked ?” 

‘* By all means; it may mean a 
new delicacy for our gourmets.” 

‘© You cut off the foot at the lower 
joint, and place it, skin and all, in a 
hole in the ground where a good fire 
has been burning. In other words, 
the foot, just as it leaves the beast, 
is laid on the ashes of the fire in the 
hole. Then you cover over the hole 
with earth and light a good roaring 
fireon top. Ittakes a considerable time 
to cook the meat, but when properly 
done it really makes acceptable eating.” 

“J When did you for the 
time being get out of reach of a 
roasted elephant’s foot?” 

‘*T came to England in 1875, and 
was here, I think, eight months. I 
returned to Africa in 1876, and 
remained hunting in the same dis- 
tricts until 1881. By this time, you 
see, the elephants had gone farther 
north, so I followed them; but did 
not get nearly so many as in my 
first campaign. They had grown 
scarcer and were more difficult 
at. This expedition was far from 
being so good as the previous one. 
My visit to England in 1881 was of 
short duration. I was back in Africa 
in the same year, shooting specimens 
of large animals—the large antelope, 
for instance. Since 1881 I have been 
twice home during the African rainy 
season, and for the past three years 
I have been working in connection 
with the Chartered Company. By- 
and-by, but not for a year at least, 
I shall find myself once more in South 
Africa.” 


**T suppose I have now extracted 


see, 


to get 


your biography as a hunter?” 
‘*Well, you have done so in the 
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WILD DOG, NATA RIVER, 1884, 
briefest form, but I’m afraid there’s nothing specially 
interesting in what I have been able to tell you.” 

‘*There I disagree, and, with your consent, I’m to ask 
a number of things arising out of what you have told me.” 
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OF WHITE RHINOCEROS, MASHONALAND, 1880. 
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NATA RIVER, 18588. 


GEMSBOH, 
‘Very well; go on.” 

** Is elephant-hunting getting played out in 
Africa ?”’ 

‘Asa calling 
certainly say that it is. 
nowadays in the parts of Africa where most of my hunting 
was done is not likely to be enough to repay him for his 
labour and expense. But 
nusement, there is still a certain amount of elephant- 
be had in certain portions of South Africa. 
On the Pungwe River, to take one district, there are still a 
good many elephants. Nobody not prepared for hard work 
need think of elephant-hunting in any part. When you 
chase the beasts for miles and miles on foot, it is 


South 


as a means of making a living, I should 
The ivory which a hunter can bag 


if a man merely wants an 





very trying unless one is in good training.” 
‘ Ostrich-hunting, too, in South Africa is less profitable 


‘Very much so. The competition of the farms where 


ostriches are reared has to all intents and purposes spoiled 


ostrich-hunting. This competition has so reduced prices 
that ostrich-hunting simply does not pay at all as it did. 
A wild cock ostrich, which would have brought the hunter 
£20 some years ago, would not bring him more than £5 
now. Still, the feathers of the best ostrich killed wild are 


than the feathers of the best tame 


much more valuable 
ostrich.’ 
found 


generally, how have the 


towards you in the course of your wan- 


‘ Speaking you 
natives behave 
derings *”’ 

a friendly manner, and only once—it was 


did they interfere with me in any 


‘*In quite 
north of the Zambesi 
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dangerous way. I have now a passable knowledge of some 
of the native dialects, and that has been of considerable use 
to me in going among the natives.” 

‘* Your opinion on Mashonaland and the country there- 
about—will you tell it me ?” 

‘“* Readily enough. I have a great opinion as to the 
future of South-Eastern Africa—as to the new country 
which is being opened up there. The climate is healthy, 
and the soil rich in many ways; and in fifty years, say, 
the country, I should take it, will be well filled by white 
folk.” 

I asked Mr. Selous if he had in Africa at the time, heard 
tell of Lord Randolph Churchill’s most famous encounter 
with the lions. He said he had. Hans Lee, the hunts- 
man who was with Lord Randolph, told him of the adventure 
as a distinctly lively one. 

‘*There are still,’ commented Mr. Selous, ‘‘many lions in 
Mashonaland. Since the Chartered Company went into the 
country, the lions have killed nearly two hundred cattle and 
horses. The lions will go away north in rear of the big 
game, on which, bating an accessible domestic cow, they 
live.” 

In saying good-bye to Mr. Selous I offered him 
sympathy in the trial of our dreadful weather after the 
sun of Africa. At the moment the fog was playing hide- 
and-seek with the blinking, drunken gas-lights of the street 
outside. 

‘Oh, the weather doesn’t bother me in the least,”’ was 
what I got. 

I came away envying this remarkable man his hunter's 








LION, HANYANI RIVER, MASHONALAND, 1880. 


constitution even more than I coveted his fine trophies of 
the hardily followed chase. 
(Our Illustrations are from photographs by Mr. Eales, 


of Reading. ] 








Another disastrous shipwreck has taken place on the 
north-west coast of Spain. The Trinacria, an iron screw- 
steamer belonging to Messrs. Henderson Brothers (Anchor 
Line), of Glasgow, bound from that port to Naples, was 
driven ashore, on Feb. 8, at Cape Villano, forty-five miles 
from Corunna and twenty-five from Cape Finisterre, and 
was completely wrecked. There were four lady passengers 
on board, who, with about thirty of the crew, were 
drowned, and eight lives were saved. 

A deputation of the Chambers of Commerce and the Law 
Societies of Manchester and Liverpool on Feb. 8 inter- 
viewed the Lord Chancellor in support of a Bill to establish 
a branch of the High Court of Justice, sitting at those 
towns alternately, for the trial of civil causes. The Lord 
Chancellor could not promise that this should be taken up 
as a Government measure of legislation; he remarked that 
Manchester and Liverpool have already four assizes in the 
year, but he thought some improvement could be made by 
fixing more regularly the days for holding the assizes. 

In replying, on Feb. 8, to a deputation of the ‘‘ Lord’s 
Day Observance Society” and the ‘*‘ Working Men’s Lord’s 
Day Rest Association’ against the Sunday opening of 
public museums and picture-galleries, Mr. Arthur Acland, 
Vice-President of the Committee of Council on Education, 
said he did not entirely agree with them, although he felt 
it was undesirable to introduce the Continental habits of 
Sunday labour into England. He had seen the orderly 
manner in which the people visited the Birmingham Art 
Gallery, when opened on Sundays by the Town Council. He 
considered that this was a matter to be settled by the 
municipalities, with the approval of their constituents; and 
there was now a majority of the London County Council in 
favour of Sunday opening. With regard to the South 
Kensington Museum, it was necessary to have police and 
firemen there on Sundays, and the Sunday opening there 

would require only the employment of twenty additional 
policemen. 


OF 
LANG. 


MYSTERY STYLE. 


BY ANDREW 


THE 


In Atalanta, which one naturally buys for the sake of 
‘* David Balfour,” there is an article by Mr. Watson on 
‘* The Mystery of Style.” A mystery indeed it is, anda 
mystery Mr. Watson leaves it. What in the world do we 
mean by ‘style’? What is the Greek for style ? What is 
the Latin for it? Had the ancients any word, or set of 
words, to express this idea, about which so much is 
written? We set up an unknown god called style, which 
we ignorantly worship. If one had to define style, one 
would probably define it as the best manner in which a 
thing can be done. There is style in fencing, style in 
golf, style in cricket: we know it when we see it. 
combined with economy of effort goes far to make up style 
in these pastimes. There is a best way of attaining the 
ends aimed at, and that best way is natural to some people, 
not to others. Their movements are free, fluent, swift, 
classical, without eccentricity or stiffness, or over-exertion 
or flourish. Anyone who has seen Mr. Edward Lyttelton bat 
or Mr. Egerton Castle fence, or Ayton drive a ball at golf, 
has seen style. But nobody, perhaps, will maintain that 
the best style is always productive of the most valuable 


Grace 


results. No man chooses Dr. Grace as a model of style at 
cricket, but it is he who gets the runs; and at other sports 
we find that style is by no means everything—that it does 
not make up for the want of a good eye and strong muscles ; 
that these can do better without style than style can do 
without them. ‘Thus, a person singularly gifted may do a 
thing not in the best way, yet better than it is done by 
others whose way is that of perfection. 

Let us try the analogy in literature. Mr. Watson says, 
and many people say, that style is ‘‘ the great antiseptic in 
literature, the most powerful preservative against decay.” 
By ‘‘ style” he means ‘a peculiarly distinguished air and 
carriage,” wherein is recognised ‘* serenity based on 
strength.” This is all very interesting, butone doubts whether 
many authors have not escaped decay without possessing 
‘* style,” thus understood. One might select Thucydides, 
Aristotle, and Tacitus as writers who, in Mr. Watson's 
formula, have ‘‘a style,” but not style with a large S. The 
style of Thucydides is often akin to that of Mrs. Gamp. 
The style of Tacitus is not ‘‘serene”: he is always jerking 
in an epigram. As for the style of Aristotle, to use one of 
Tacitus’s epigrams, it is conspicuous by its absence. Yet 
all these authors are full of vitality, by dint of their 
strength, spirit, and wisdom. These not the pre- 
dominant qualities of Virgil, who does live by virtue of that 
undefinable style, by his lines and half-lines, which breathe 


in music unrivalled and unapproached all the desire and all 
the melancholy of human kind. He lives by his style, the 
others live in spite of theirs. Mr. Watson's 
proposition cannot be converted: he does not say that, 
because all which has style lives, all which lives has style, 
What that sense may be it is 
tomans had more, he thinks, of 
He cannot 


Of course, 


in his sense of the word. 
hard to understand. The 
the grand style than the Greeks. 
to apply to their art: Roman art is only Graeco-Roman 

an imitation, a scholar’s work; and the same is true of 
They 
did things on a bigger seale; they were better lawyers, 
fighting men, engineers, but to say that they were a people 
in a better style than the Greeks is to confess a taste for 
the ponderous. The Germans fall under Mr. Watson's censure 
as having no style, or ‘ if they have, it is a demmed style,” 
as Mr. Mantalini would have said. But, surely, art 
apart, our Teutonic kin are in rather a grand style as 
human beings. The Reformation was a large piece of work : 
so is, and so was, their Empire. When it comes to books, 


intend this 


their poetry and prose, and drama and religion. 


one must know German better than I do before offer- 
ing an opinion. But as to Burns not having style, 


being indifferently well acquainted with Ais language, I 
cannot agree with Mr. Watson. It is an admirable Scotch 
style—the right word always in the right place. On the 
other hand, the style of the Waverley Novels, except in 
Scotch and in dramatic dialogue, is, frankly, an uncon- 
sidered thing. Yet the novels do not seem to need this 
‘‘antiseptic.” They have vitality enough to do without it. 
Mr. Watson praises Mr. Ruskin's style. Is it serene?’ Is 
it ‘aristocratic’? Is it restrained? Ma foi! I doubt 
if that Corinthian eloquence will last long; if that rhetoric 
is an antiseptic; if that matter is stated in the best and 
simplest manner. too, of Milton, ‘“ admittedly and 
indisputably our highest summit in style.”’ Milton’s style 


So, 


is ‘an army with banners,” always marching ina stately 
progress, adorned, as I think Mr. Lowell says, with 


the spoils of all antiquity, with trophies from ancient 
song and old civilisations. It is rich, musical, studied, 
ornate, always advancing to a triumph, but who can put it 
above Shakspere’s style, which is so flexible, so sweet, s« 
full of change, so naturally adapted to each vicissitude, s« 
prompt to rise, to fall, to glide, to murmur, to thunder, to 
ring like the clarion, to sigh like the lute, and yet is always 
so unstudied, so natural an expression of each moment's 
moods? Milton is not only an artist, but he knows it, and 
insists that you shall know it, with an eagerness most 
un-Virgilian, with a conscious insistence. You know 
whence he mined his gold, where he conquered his trophies, 
from what subject poets he levied his array; but you 


think of none of these things in reading Homer or 
in reading Shakspere. To prefer Milton is like pre- 
ferring the Romans—an admirable poet, an extra- 


ordinary people, but neither in style nor in anything 
else the ‘‘roof and crown of things.” They made great 
efforts, and you are conscious of their exertions; you even 
see, to some extent, as in Gibbon, how the thing is done. 
jut how the thing was done by Shakspere and by the 
Greeks you cannot by searching find out: with them, not 
with Milton, is the real mystery of style. 
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SCIENCE JOT TINGS. 
BY DR. ANDREW WILSON. 
I have {ately been reading an account of what has been 
styled ‘‘a new medical discovery,” hailing from Vienna. 
Tne account details certain e xpe riments which were carried 


out with the view of inducing what is called “local 
anesthesia’; or, in plain language, the abolition of 
sensation in any part or area of the skin-surface. It is 


stated that it has been demonstrated that by injecting 
pure water into the tissues, by means of an ordinary hypo- 
dermic syringe, sensation has been abolished in the parts 
operated on, while solutions of salt and sugar have been 
found to possess similar effects. I fancy an explanation 
if any such thing be possible, and supposing the accounts 
which have reached us are correct and given in good faith) 
may be found in the omission to record that the experi- 
ments in question were really hypnotic ones. I can per- 
fectly understand a person having a drop or two of pure 
water injected into his skin, and having this operation 
made the means of mesmeric *‘ suggestion that it would 
pre xluce complete local insensibility in the part. 


There appears to be quite a ‘‘ boom” in ghosts and 
allied topics at the present time. Mr. W. T. Stead, the 
Rev. Mr. Haweis, and others, have been giving their 
experiences and views regarding the mysteries which they 
presume to environ and encompass us. Mr. Stead, I 
believe, isat present engaged in the practice of a practical tele- 
pathy, whereby, according to one account, he sits down, pen 
in hand, and finds something or other (called the ** Intelli- 
gence,”’ I think, for want of a bettername) directs his hand 
to write of things whereof he himself knows nothing. Of 
course, the things thus recorded are found to have been 
happening elsewhere, so that this practice, habit, or gift, 
call it what we will, appears before us in the light of a 
system of personal telegraphy. If Iam interpreting aright 
Mr. Stead’s views and experiences, they sound wonderful 
enough, I confess, on paper; only science may very well 
be excused from accepting the reality of the phenomena 
on the bare statement of any one person. I say this 
much, without, of course, suggesting for a moment any 
tendency on the part of Mr. Stead or other professor 
of telepathy to exaggerate, far less deceive. We have 
ull heard, however, of like things before, and I make 
bold to say that science will take no heed of the alleged 
phenomena unless the professors thereof will consent to 
place themselves under conditions which admit of rigid 
tests being applied by way of first ensuring the reality 
of the details. 

It is terribly easy 
marvels, and to taunt 


to offer to science a whole series of 
scientists with their inability to 


explain these wonders. What one is inclined to answer in 
such a case is to inquire whether any rational explanation 
is to come or may be expected from any other source ? 


from a great 
of things and 
anything, is 


When the 
distance a man’s 
events of which he 


‘‘telepathy,” which influences 
brain and muscles to write 
cannot possibly know 


brought under detailed scientific observation, and duly 
tested and examined, then we may find it worth whil 
to debate seriously about ‘‘unknown forces’ and ‘the 


ision of the laws of matter.” Besides, science itself has 
had not a little experience in the past of similar ‘‘ marvels,” 
and such experiences are not at all encouraging to those 
who may feel —— to adopt the role of investigators. 
Spiritualistic mediums, as everybody knows, have figured 
in police-courts, the slate-wniting trick has been duly 
exposed, the ** levitation” of elderly ladies and the spirit- 
forms which affected darkened rooms have been resolved 
into commonplace trickery not to be mentioned in the same 
breath with the art of Messrs Maskelyne and Cooke 
These past experiences, I say, do not encourage scientists 
in the attempt to accept the ex cathedrd statements even of 
Mr. Stead without grave questioning and rigid examination. 
May I suggest that, in the interests of science, Mr. Stead 
should arrange with Mr. Maskelyne for a due testing of his 
powers in personal telegraphy * And may one add that the 
human brain is given on occasion to play so many tricks 


suspel 


ind phantasies that it is well, as a preliminary measure, to 
begin such investigations by « clearly ascertaining that one 
is not simply deceiving oneself ? 

As for Mr. Haweis’s views on ‘‘ Ghosts,” may I remind 
him, in turn, that it is extremely easy to be wise *‘ after 
the event’ ’ Is there anything more common in this 
world than wondrous stories of ghosts (and dreams), related 


years after the events, and utterly insusceptible of 
examination of rational and satisfactory kind?’ I com- 
plain that people will swallow such stories unreservedly 


and without question, and shake their heads, and 
talk about ‘‘more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
than are dreamt of in your philosophy,” when, in other 


matters of life, they are hard-headed persons, desiring to 

‘ prove all things,” or, at least, to have clear evidence laid 
before them prior to their accepting a given series of facts 
is true. Mr. Haweis speaks ghost-photographs as 
Well, I have in my possession the photograph of 
i friend, still alive, who appears as a ghost by the side of 
another friend, the spectral appearance being simply the 
result of a familiar photographic trick. Suppose anyone 
to be shown this photograph years hence, when the person 
was no longer living, what explanation of the ghost-photo 
given or received ? 


realities. 


wo ild be 
Mr. Haweis tells us of a lady who desired ‘in her own 
mind ”’ that her f should appear in the photograph 
with an odd velvet cap which he wore during the last week 
She communicated = test to no one. 
» face and cap were 


1 
ther 
ithe! 


of his sickness. 


st « ung out on the plate Th 





Now, here : a case in point. I am 
to believe this story without being r placed in 
of any further data than is contained in the 


It would be interesting to get held of that 
to submit it to the examination of experts, and 
to place the whole evidence before a jury of scientific men. 
There is trickery enough and to spare in the world to 
account for these and similar manifestations without assum- 
ind women can be called back from the dead to 
itographs at the behest or desire of the 


photograph, 


ing that men 


08 ior their pl 


living. As for ghost-seeing itself, that can be 1 itionally 
explained on physiological data; but of this latter topic 
‘more anon,” as the old plays have it. 
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Communications for this department should be addressed to the Chess Editor. 


Mrs Gitta (Kensington).—The problem you submit is much too simple 
to be of use to us, and, in any case, would not have the suggested effect. 

J F Mooy.—Thanks for card and amended version. It shall be examined. 

W Davin (St. Fagan’s).—You may rely on your problem receiving a fair 
and careful consideration. 

W F Suiprer (Madras).—We reciprocate your good wishes, and hope to 
hear of your restoration to health. 

G K Aysevtu.—Thanks ; your problems shall be examined. 

E GN (Tottenham).—The position is so obvious a win for White that we 
should have scarce ly thought it necessary to submit it for our opinion. 

Dr F Sr.—You would hold your opinion about problems even more strongly 
were you a chess editor. 

R G B Notting Hill).—Thanks. 

Correct Sotvtions or Prosrem No. 2539 received from O H B (Barkly 
East) and W F Slipper (Madras); of No. 2540 from R Syer (San José), 
OHB, and JM Dennett (San José); of No. 2541 from W F Slipper, 
Medicus (Philade ‘Iphia , OH B, and J P Dennett ; of No. 2542 from J M 
Dennett; of No. 2543 from Medicus, 8 D Hill Indian Orchard, Mass.), 
and AS Bertolet (Chicago) ; of No. ‘ 2545 from C E Perugini and James 
Clark (Chester) ; of No. 2546 from Vi Turkey), John G Grant, James 
Clark, and J H Tamisier (Heppen); of No. 2547 from A McC, 
James Clark, John G Grant, J D Tucker (Leeds), E Greig, Joseph T Pullen 
Launceston) E G Boys, Odiham Club, J Ross (Whitley), Hallingbury 
J Meale (Mattishall), A Castellain, jun, A W Hamilton-Gell (Exeter), 
G Grier (Hednesford), P R Gibbs, E J Gibbs, W T B, Vi, Columbus, 
Captain J A Challice (Great Yarmouth), J W Blagg, P H Williams, John 
M‘Robert (Crossgar), J D Taylor, and M A Eyre (Folkestone 

Correct Sotutions or Prositem No. 2548 received from Alpha, R H 
Brooks, Anglim, E G Boys, H 8 Brandreth, Martin F, Charles Burnett, 
M A Eyre, C E Perugini, W David Cardiff), E Bygott (Sandbach), 
J D Tucker, H B Hurford, Mrs Wilson Plymouth , Ignoramus, G Joicey, 
Julia Short (Exeter), Fr Fernando (Glasgow), W Wright, B D Knox, 
G T Hughes (Waterford), Shadforth, T G (Ware), F J Knight, Bluet, 
J A 8 Barker, Victorino Aoiz y del Frago, E E H, Joseph Willeock 
Chester), E Morris (Waterford), K Templar, Dawn, R Worters (Can- 
terbury), W P Hind, W R Raillem, C M J F Moon, W Guy, jun 
Johnstone), Sorrento (Dawlish), T Roberts, A Newman, G A Dierke, 
F Macartney (Ramsgate), J Coad, W T B, and J M K Lupton (Richmond). 


2047.—By G. 
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K. ANSELL. 
BLACK. 
Any move 


SotvTion or Prositem No. 
WHITE 
1. Q to K Kt 8th 
2. Mates accordingly 
PROBLEM No. 2550 
By X. Hawxrys (Springfield, Missouri). 
BLACK. 
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White to play, and mate in two moves. 


BIRMINGHAM. 
South between the Rev. 





CHESS IN 


North v. W. Wayte 


Game played in the match } 


London) and the Rev. J. Owen (Liverpool). 
Zukertort Opening 
WHITE BLACK WHITE BLACK 
Rey. J. O Rev. W. W. Rev. J. O Rev. W. W 


P to Q 4th 18. Kt takes P Q to B 3rd 

P to K 3rd 19. P to K ith 

Kt to K B 3rd It is not easy to see why this is 
t e obvious P to B 3rd 


1. Kt to K B 3rd 
2», P to Q 4th 

3. P to K 3rd 

4. P to Q Kt 3rd 
e form or other, Mr 
nvar y adopts the side 
which he is a master. 


preferred 


Q Rto Q sq 
P to Q R 3rd 
P to Q Kt 4th 
Q to Kt 3rd 


almost | 19. 

20. P to B 3rd 

21. B to Kt sq 

22. Kt to R 5th 


Owen 
pening, of 


B to K 2nd 


‘. 2. Kt to T 

5. B to Kt 2n Castles 23. Kt takes B Q takes Kt 

6 i to a iy P to B ith 24. Q to - 3rd Q to B 2nd 
’ R takes R 


25. K to Kt 2nd 
26. R takes R 
27. R takes R 
28. P to B 4th 


Kt to Q B 3rd 
Kt to Q Kt 5th 


7. Castles 
8. Q Kt to Q 2nd 
9. B to K 2nd 


R to Q sq 
Q takes R 


¢ firet incinles of such ¥ . 

' a . ne 5 Bish oy ies vaeee A clear oversight, B to Q B 2nd was 
aoe a = ! ae advisable. It will be seen how promptly 
9 P to Q Kt 3rd and skilfully a weak move is detected by 


Kt to Q B 3rd his opponent. After this the whole game 
B to Kt 2nd t 

Kt to K R 4th 2. 

P to Kt 3rd 29. B to Q 3rd 
Kt to Kt 2nd 30. Q to Kt 3rd 
Q to B 2nd 31. Bto K Baq Kt to R 4th 
Kt takes Kt 32. Q to B 3rd Q to Q 7th (ch 
P takes P White resigns. 


10. P to Q R 3rd 
11. B to Q 3rd 

12. Q to K 2nd 
13. P to B 4th 

14. P to K Kt ith 
15. Q R to Q sq 
16. Kt to K 5th 
17. P takes Kt 


Q to Q Sth 
Q takes P ‘ch 
Q to Q 8th 


CHESS IN NEW YORK. 
The following fine game is one of four played simultaneously by 
Herr Lasker at the Hamilton Club, Brooklyn, New Yor 
Evans Gambit 
' WHITE BLACK 
Herr Lasker). (Prof. Raymond). 
dangerous for White; but Mr. Lasker has 
calculated all to 
20. Kt takes P 
B takes P | 21. Kt takes Kt B to Q 2nd 
B to B 4th | 22. Q to Kt 3rd Q takes Kt (at 
P takes P Kt 4th 


© Kt Sth (ch Q to K B 4th 
Biok = — P to K Kt 4th 


BLACK 
Prof. Raymond). 
P to K 4th 
KttoQB 3rd 
B to B 4th 


WHITE 
Herr Lasker). 
1. P to K 4th 
2. Kt to K B 3rd 
3. B to B 4th 
4. P to Q Kt 4th 
5. P to B 3rd 
6. P to Q 4th 
7. P takes P 
8. K to B aq 


23. P to K R 3rd 
r 24. R to K 3rd 


Bto K 





. . t Kt 5t | This makes an escape for the King, and 
t The Bist Jy 4, danger - Rey sth Mg | enabion Black interpose the ae 
ee ae, BR ath ( nd wins the | When the thre ened R to B 3rd comes. It 

BR 4th, 10. Q ath _ | will be readily seen that at present Black's 
proct King cannot safely move 


ah - 4th | 95. R to K B 3rd 

ing 26. B to R 3rd (ch 

Pog 27. Kt takes B 

P a a Kt 3rd 28. R to Kt sq (ch 

P to ¢ th | Black's moves are all forced from this 
0 @ 4th point, and the fiuish is remarkably good 


B to B 5th 
K to Kt 2nd 
P takes Kt 


9. Q to Kt 3rd 
10. B takes P (ch 
11. Q to B 3rd 
12. Q takes Kt 
13. B to Kt 2nd 
14. Q to R 4th 


15. P takes P Q takes P 83 K j 
s > 28. to R 3rd 
16. Kt to B 3rd Q to K B 4th | 29. B to B sq B oe Kt ith ch 
17. Kt to K5 h fag a I 30. K to Kt 2nd B to B 3rd 
18. Kt to @ 5th o Q ar 31. K to R 2nd B takes R 


19. R to K sq Kt to K B 3rd 32. Q takes B Q Rto K Bsq 


20. P to K Kt _ 33. R to Kt 4th K R to Kt sq 
F Clearly, if Kt a P pat tome - _* 1 34. B takes P ‘ch R to Kt 4th 
pcg Me mn pn rake + K st he One oy | 35. Btakes R (ch) Q takes B 

ct “ ald make the posi > appear | 36. Q takes R (ch) and wins. 
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A first-class even tournament will be commenced at Simpson's Di 
Bird, 


Monday, Feb. 27. The players entered include Messrs. Blackburne, 
Gunsberg, Mason, Tinsley, and Van Vliet 

London Chess Club has now found excellent accommodation 
Holland Park Club, 3, Norland Place, W., where it meets on 
and Thursday evenings 
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LADIES’ COLUMN 

BY MRS. FENWICK-MILLER. 
Though the Princess of Wales refused to make a formal 
declaration against crinoline, her opinion has now been 
given in an even more emphi atic manner than in words. 
Her Royal Highness is haying several dresses prepared for 
her yac hting tour, and before deciding on the styles she 
ordered a sample of a wide skirt stiffe ned with buckram to 
be sent to her for trial. It was returned to the maker with 
the information that her Royal Highness disliked it and 
declined to adopt it. Her new walking dresses are all being 
made, therefore, of moderate width, and unstiffened. It is 
to be remembered that she has endured the inconveniences 
of the crinoline in old days; the picture of her wedding 
that was seen in the Victorian Exhibition showed her 
Royal Highness and all her attendant train in tub-like 
skirts of huge dimensions. 

Mrs. Stannard, who started an ‘‘ Anti-Crinoline League,” 
has obtained at least two important recruits in the persons 
of the young Duchess of Montrose and Mrs, Langtry. The 
latter lady has considerable influence on dress. I fear that 
she cannot stem the tide of fashion (for even the Princess 
cannot—as the reign of high bonnets while H.R.H. held 
faithful to close ones showel) if it sets strongly in one 
direction ; but, on the other hand, if Mrs. Langtry should 
adopt any new mode it is greatly helped on to popularity 
thereby. In hairdressing, a new style worn by i on the 
stage is generally followed. The Anti-Crinoline League has 
been a rapid success, so far as numbers are concerned. 
Over ten thousand ladies sent in their names in a few weeks 
as pledging themselves to ‘‘do all in their power to resist 
the introduction of crinoline.” 
men, I find, are moved to much scorn at the 
notion of a league being needful, or at women saying, as 
many do, that they hope the crinoline will not ‘* come in,” 
as if it does they must wear it. But the tyranny of fashion 
is truly so overpowering that to follow it when it is once 
thoroughly established and received almost amounts to an 
obligation. It is not merely that a person standing out 
against a fashion is stared at and commented on in all 
pub lic P laces, though this alone, to ladies who are not used 
to it, isan affliction. It is not only that the wearer of dress not 
in the fashion is aw: ure that she is suspected of not knowing 
how ‘‘ the movement” is going; or that she is supposed to be 
wearing old clothes when they are, in fact, new ones; or that 
the richest and most artistic clothing made in a bygone 
style strikes on the eye as (the fatal fault) ‘‘dowdy.” All 
this is bad; but there is more than all this. I know, for I 
systematically and always endured the misery of 
doing my hair without any artificial additions, and to suit 
my own mind and looks, and not the moment's fashion ; 
and [ will tell you, my dear ‘‘ Constant Reader,” in con- 
fidence, that no unpopular opinions that I have supported, 
no forward ste ps that I have helped to make, have cost me 
the actual suffering that I have endured from wearing my 
hair without regard to the dictates of fluctuating fashion ! 

All other arrangements are made to fit in with the ] 
vailing fashion, whatever it may be. If you do not follow 
the multitude in hairdressing, for instance, you cannot 
get a bonnet shape that will sit square and comfortably on 
the head. Huge mountains of false hair on top of the 
head sometimes, casual projections of it over the brow or 
the occiput at others, have been provided for in fashion- 
able bonnets, and the few women who have steadily refused 
to wear any hair but what grew on their own heads know 
the Martyrdom of Non onformity in Fashion--the pins 
that run in, the weights that have no point of support, the 
shapes too long, or too broad, or too round to sit taut and 
steady—oh, I assure you it is not a joke by any means! So 
it will be if crinoline is allowed to become ‘‘ the fashion.” 


THE 


Some 


have 


The articles of dress, such as mantles, usually bought 
ready-made, that must be worn with the full skirt, will 
all be modified to suit it; the trimmings will all be con- 
structed to adorn it; and, not to go into deeper details, 
every woman well understands that it will be practi- 
cally impossible for the average woman to resist the 


We can all do our little part, 
hers, to keep it away, 
it, and stamp it out 
and 


fashion if comes. 
however, as our Princess has done 
to nip it in the bud, to quarantine 
before the microbe gains a full footing in our midst 
so let us do! 

The new coins are to have a more accurate likeness of 
the Queen than the Jubilee ones; but it is to be noted that 
the miniature imperial crown re presente dd by Sir E. Boehm 
on the royal head is what her Majesty actually wears on 
state occasions, and not the coronet that is to be put on the 
new coins. ‘The latter doubtless lends itself better to 
treatment as a numismatic adornment; but any woman 
may wear such a tiara: none other than the Sovereign 
may don the crown imperial. The motto which is to be 
put round the new crown pieces, on the outer edge, means 
‘For use and ornament,” and it 1s an interesting fact 
that it is precisely the motto which Washington’s mother 
had on her dinner-service. A specimen plate is still 
preserved in his country, and is to be shown at Chicago. 

Why did the Dean of Westminster refuse leave to a 
party of harmless enthusiasts to put memorial wreaths on 
the tomb of Mary Queen of Scots on the anniversary of her 
death 2 Not because she was a Catholic, for the Dean 
permits pilgrimages of an extensive character to gather in 
the Abbey on the day of Edward the Confessor. It is 
curious that the fascination of Mary Stuart’s personality 
should subsist so long. A more real tribute to her eternal 
power to charm than wreaths on her tomb is the announce- 
ment of the price of Mr. Skelton’s new book about her. 
It is to contain reproductions of all the principal portraits 
of her that exist, and the édition de luxe is to sell at no 
less a sum than eight guineas. 

Though Parliament has given 
over her own property and earnings, 
married partne rship, from a pecuniary point of view, 
still far from satisfactory. Two important decisions on it 
have just been given. One judge has held that if a woman 
spend her own money on supplying necessaries to her 
household, if is not to be regarded as money advanced to 
her hus owt | in the absence of a definite engagement to 
repay it on his part. Another holds that if husband and 
wife invest money made by them in a joint business in 
their joint names, the husband alone can use the income 
as he pleases, 


it fairly 


a married woman control 
the laws about the 
are 
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=a iF YOU COUGH 


TAKE 


GERAUDEL’S PASTILLES 


Containing the purest essence of Norway Pine Tar, these Pastilles are infinitely superior to all other preparations, without presenting the 
objectionable properties of most other remedial agents, whose action is due to the dangerous narcotics employed in their composition. 


GERAUDEL'S PASTILLES ACT, BY INHALATION AND ABSORPTION, DIRECTLY UPON THE RESPIRATORY ORGANS: 


THE LARYNX  —-BRONCHIA —LUNGS, Sc., 
AND ARE INVALUABLE AS A REMEDY FOR 


COUGHS, COLDS, BRONCHITIS THROAT IRRITATION, HOARSENESS, CATARRH, ASTHMA, &c. 


Testimonial from Madame MELBA, aati from paisa MARIE ROZE. 
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Testimonial from Madame ALBANI. 
z Sed we 


I find your Pastilles excellent for the throat. I very 


ofl n use them when I am hoarse, and they do mea great 
deal of good, 













For some time past I have used Géraudel’s Pastilles, and 
they have done me great good. 


i 


Testimonial from Mrs. LANGTRY. 







Yours faithfully, 


Whe. Mt lhe. 


Testimonial from Miss FLORENCE ST. JOHN. 



















From A Puotro sy THe Lonpon Stereoscoric Co 








I have been using Géraudel’s Pastilles for some time, 
and can testify to their being most efficacious for cough or 
irritation of the throat. 








There is no doubt of their being of great service to singers. 
I am, 
Yours very faithfully, 


Leen Zo 


























From A Puoro sy tHe Loxpoy Srereoscoric Co. \ J — 
From a Puoto sy tue Lonpon Stereoscopic Co. 
I have pleasure in informing you that I have tried your 






Your Pastilles for the throat and voice have been tried by 
me, and I am happy to testify to their beneficial results. 
Yours faith) ‘lly, 


Pastilles with great success, and, although suffering from a 
very bad cold, they gave me such relief that I was enabled 


to continue my pe rformance without interruption. T can 


thoroughly recommend them for strengthening and clearing 
the voice. 
ours very truly, —$Korkorkerkekeke steko kee —§ “A 
-~ 
iit Sheds | } Wega 
LT 


THEIR pit Is INSTANTANEOUS. 
' MORE EFFICACIOUS AND GHEAPER than any other pectoral preparation. 


Upwards of FIVE HUNDRED THOUSAND PATIENTS are cured every year by using these famous Pastilles; more than Forty Thousand have sent 


Testimonials as to their wonderful efficacy, amongst whom are 



























MEDICAL MEN, ACTORS, PROFESSORS, CLERGYMEN, OFFICERS, MAGISTRATES, &c. 
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Price per Case, 1s. lid. Can be ordered prune any Chemist, or sent post free on receipt of price from the 
Wholesale Depot for Great Britain: FASSETT & JOHNSON, 32, Snow HILL, Lonpon, E.C. 
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NEW MUSIC. 

As usual, the pile of new music sent to us for review is 
so large that we find it impossible to look at the whole. 
Turning first to the publications of Novello, Ewer, and Co., 
we note a song by A. C. Mackenzie entitled ‘* Dormi, 
Jesu” (the Virgin’s cradle hymn). It is an exquisite lullaby 
in E major (with violin or ‘cello obbligato), very gentle and 
sweet, and altogether worthy of its talented composer. 
Praise may be also ungrudgingly bestowed upon Herbert U. 
Wareing’s ‘‘ At the Sign of the Golden Bell” (words by 
Druid Grayl), a baritone song with a capital swing and an 
irresistible ** Ding, dong” refrain. ‘‘ Better for Both,” by 
Courtenay Thorpe, has a plaintive yet pleasing melody, but 
there is just a trifle of monotony in the treatment. A 
book of seven charming songs, mostly for the medium 
voice, by J. Stainer, will be received with welcome. To 
students we can recommend ‘ Twelve Original 
Voluntaries” (second set), by Oliver King, which are 
musicianly and attractive; and six good pieces by 
E. Townsend Driffield, which make capital additions to 
‘* Original Compositions for the Organ,” Nos. 153 to 158. 


organ 


From Chappell and Co. we have one song of Tosti's, a 
simple, graceful ballad, entitled ‘‘ Let Love Awake,” words 
by Arthur Chapman. A dainty and fairly easy valse de 
salon is ‘‘ Au Printemps,” by Francis Thomé ; while seekers 
after pretty dance music should find what they require in 
P. Bucalossi’s admirable arrangements of the ‘* Haddon 
Hall” music and Norfolk Megone’s agreeable polka, 
‘* Pierrot.” 

Two songs by Frederic H. Cowen first attract atten- 
tion amid a batch of new pieces from Metzler and Co. 
* Love, what wilt thou with this heart of mine?” a setting 
of Longfellow’s words, is a poetic soprano or tenor song 
with a plaintive, expressive melody in a minor key. Mr. 
Cowen’s admirers may, however, prefer his original and 
beautiful setting of ‘+ The sea hath its pearls,”’ also written 
for high voices. An excellent baritone song is H. 
Bemberg’s ‘‘The Warrior and the Maiden,” while praise 
may also be given to J. Spawforth’s simple ballad, ‘I 
need no gift of thine.’ The words of both are by 
Henry Rose. We like the late Alfred Cellier’s set- 
ting of ‘* Crossing the Bar,” dedicated, by-the-way, to 
H.R.H. Princess Louise, Marchioness of Lorne: it is full 
of dignity and power. A marvellous  shilling’s-worth 
is Metzler’s ** Vocal Album” for 1892, containing nine 
songs and three duets by popular composers. Organists 
will do well to possess themselves of No. 20 of the American 
Ji urnal. 

The best of the latest songs from E. Ascherberg and Co. 
is ** Love’s Vigil,” by Albert Rhodes. It has a taking 
melody and attractive style, but will only suit singers with 
high voices. ‘Golden Light,” words by Otto Argent, 
music by Alban Keizhley, is also written to suit popular 
taste, but is rather commonplace. ‘* My Cigarette,” by 
Richard Barnard, cannot boast originality, though it has a 
good swing. ‘* The Irish Parliament” is a clever humorous 
r, words by W. J. R. Cowell, music by Mervain Hel- 


song, 
more. A ‘Fan Dance,” by John Crook, and a ** Quaker 


Orqan 
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Dance,” by Meyer Lutz, are pretty, bright pieces. This 
firm also sends us the score of John Crook’s music of the 
latest Drury Lane pantomime. 

We have received from B. Williams an artistic, well- 
written ‘‘ Cradle Song,” by Gerard Cobb, words by G. Hubi 
Newcombe, which should please the most fastidious. ‘The 
Bridge of Time,” by G. A. Binnie and W. M. Hutchison, 
is tuneful but lacing in spontaneity. ‘The Old Village 
Smithy,” by Michael Watson, is more original, and makes 
a capital bass song. A bright little ditty with a taking 
refrain is ‘‘A Fisher Lad and Lassie,” by James Wilkie 
and Emlie L. Hawkins. ‘‘Ohone a rie,” by l'rederic 
Mullen, is effectively written, but we prefer Mr. Mullen’s 
pianoforte compositions. His ‘‘ Norwegian Dances” are 
charming, and so is his ‘‘ Valse de Concert,” the latter, 
however, being somewhat difficult. We also like a graceful 
dance entitled ** The Old Chateau,” by John Abram, Mus. 
Doc. ; a good valse called ‘*‘ Réve Accompli” ; ** Souvenirs 
de Venise” ; and a polka-mazurka fantaisie by le Comte E. 
Poutiatine. 

We note a book of ‘‘ Four Vocal Duets,” words by 
Theo Marzials, music by Halfdan Kjerulf, from Stanley 
Lucas, Weber, and Co. These are intended for two 
sopranos, and are all so exquisitely written that it is 
ditficult to say which is the prettiest. The first, ‘‘ Oh ! hush.” 
will probably be liked most; it is full of grace and melodic 
charm. ‘‘ Boating” also teems with delicate fancy, and 
‘** Birdsong” is as dainty and light as it can be. An unpre- 
tending tuneful song is ‘*‘ The dawn of love,” by L. Denza. 
‘‘Fettered,” by the same composer (words by G. Hubi 
Newcombe), is more elaborate and effective. Frank L. Moir 
has done full justice to Ellis Walton’s pretty verses in 
‘Love’s Golden Time,” and another pretty song is 
‘*‘ Henceforth,” by Charles Deacon. From the pen of 
Arthur Desmond we have a good ‘ Valse-Caprice”’ for 
piano in the Chopinesque style. Pieces to be commended to 
rather advanced violin- players are <A. Simonetti's 
‘* Mazurka” and Otto Cantor’s ‘‘Song without words,” 
both of which have piano accompaniments. <A book 
of songs by Kjerulf arranged for voice and guitar 
by Frank Mott Harrison reaches us from the same 
publishers. 


First and foremost among the latest vocal publications of 
Enoch and Sons come three songs by the talented young 
French composer, Mdlle. Chaminade. It would be flattery 
to call ‘** Ritournelle,” ‘* Amoroso,” and ‘*Tu me dirais” 
original, but, on the other hand, they are instinct with 
poetic feeling and really exquisite examples of the French 
school. Mdlle. Chaminade writes perfectly for the voice, 
and herein lies her success. No amateur could desire 
better than to listen to her passionate, melodious songs 
sung, of course, as’ they deserved to be. *‘ She Stoops to 
Conquer” (No. 3 of ** Fables in Song’’), by Frederic E. 
Weatherly and Joseph L. Roeckel, is quaint and pleasing. 
‘** Voices of the Angels,” by H. Lane Wilson, is gentle yet 
effective; and ‘‘ Sometimes,”’ by Stanley Forbes (words by 
G. Hubi Newcombe), is taking, too, though a little 
conventional, 
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ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 

One would fain believe that something effective will be 
done to relieve clerical poverty. There are 1400 livings 
in the Church of England under £100, and one-third of all 
livings now (so it is stated by a very competent authority, 
Prebendary Salmon) are under £200. There is no hope, 
save in an appeal to the laity. The proposal that 
dignitaries should submit to a tax upon their incomes is 
very far from practical. Their incomes are in many cases 
much too small: when they are large the claims upon 
them are, as a rule, very heavy. Dr. Chalmers’ Sustenta- 
tion Fund has been a tnumphant success among Presby- 
terians. It was stated in the Lower House that Presbyterian 
ministers had an average stipend of £317 a year. 

The Archbishop of York has been defending his position 
on evening Communion. He has declined to take the 
ground that forenoon Communion has all along been 
enforced in accordance with the rule of fasting reception. 
Fasting reception, of course, would make evening 
Communion impossible. The Archbishop maintains that 
working men and servant-girls will come to receive the 
Communion at from six to eight in the morning, and he 
thinks there is danger in encouraging a lax and indolent 
spirit in worship. 

The Guardian thinks that a majority of the Welsh 
people are in favour of the Disestablishment of the Church 
in Wales, but that this cannot justify the treatment of the 
Church of England piecemeal. 

It will be remembered by the admirers of Mr. 
Mackonochie, of St. Alban’s, that when he was found dead 
in the wilds of Mamore Forest two dogs remained as 
faithful sentinels over the body for two days among the 
snow. One of these dogs, named ‘ Righ,” has just died. 
He was the property of the Bishop of Argyll, and one of 
Cameron of Lochiel’s fine breed of deerhounds. 

Bishop Phillips Brooks, it seems, died of diphtheria. 
He was said to have left an unexpectedly large fortune, but 
this turns out to be untrue. A very interesting and dis- 
criminating ‘‘appreciation” of this famous American 
preacher has appeared in the Westminster Gazette. It was 
from the pen of the Right Hon. James Bryce, M.P. 

The Western Mail, a leading Conservative organ, has 
sent a special commissioner to Ireland to investigate the 
results of Disestablishment. The commissioner thinks that 
these have been beneficial, and advises that Conservatives 
should accept the policy of Disestablishment for Wales. 
The Church Times says that this teaches the impossibility 
of putting trust in any political party, and the duty of 
Churchmen combining in an association free from 
politics. 

The Dean of Denver Cathedral, an Irishman, has been 
warring against Sunday theatres, with the result that 
about 5000 ejected theatre-goers went one Sunday to his 
house. No doubt they were bent on an interview. The 
Dean had been warned, and made his escape. But the mob 
was not dispersed without much difficulty and the breaking 
of some heads. { 
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MUSIC. 

The late Arthur Goring Thomas's opera ‘ Phe Golden 
Web” was to be produced by the Carl Rosa C ompany at 
the Court Theatre, Liverpool, on We Inesday, Feb. 15. Not 
a day too soon, one would naturally feel inclined to say, 
considering how lengthy a period ‘has el: apsed since this 
work first came under public notice as an approaching 
novelty. But, if the truth be known, there has been 
good cause for the delay, and, so far as we can 
see, no one in particular can be held responsible 
for it. Most operas have ‘‘a history”—a sort of 
eliminary career preceding the natural existence that 

‘gins with their production. Well, the history of 
“The Golden Web’ has been somewhat curious. It 


oon last year. Arrangements were pending for the 
production of * The Golden Web” in London in the winter 
of 1890, and it became bruited about that the libretto was 
founded on Messrs. Besant and Rice’s well-known novel, 

‘The Chaplain of the Fleet.” This came to Mr. Besant’s 
ears, and he, having already assigned the dramatic rights 
in his book, naturally interfered to protect the property 
of his assignees. It has been stated that litigation 
ensued between the parties, but that is wholly inaccurate. 
The Carl Rosa Company gave every assurance that 
there was no desire to infringe the author's rights, 
and in due course a perfectly friendly arrangement 
was arrived at. The negotiations took time, though, and 
when everybody had been satisfied the opportunity for then 
presenting the opera in London had passed away. Thus 
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score (which, together with the pianoforte score, is now 
published by Messrs. Ricordi), we should not wonder if 
‘* Falstaff” created a sensation here. The real problem, 
which. time alone can solve, is how long the sensation will 
last. 

The reception of Dr. Joachim on his making his first 
gee this season at the Popular Concerts (Monday, 
Feb. 13) was worthy of the occasion. St. James's Hall 
was crammed, and the utmost enthusiasm was displayed 
throughout the evening. The great violinist oa ed 
wonderfully well, and his magnificent playing in the 

‘ Rasoumowsky ” quartet, No. 3, gave gratifying proof of 
the undiminished grandeur of his powers. To say “this is to 
say virtually all that is requisite for amateurs who know 
in what noble attributes the genius of Joachim consists. 


started with the moment when Mr. Frederic Corder sub- 
mitted to the late Carl Rosa a libretto dealing with the 
subject of ‘‘ Fleet marriages.” This was so long ago as 
the spring of 1887, and the astute impresario was not 
slow to perceive that the subject in question had many 
picturesque attributes, and might be made the ground- 
work of a very interesting opera. It was, perhaps, 
i trifle odd that Mr. Corder himse lf did not w unt to set the 
libretto to music; but, after all, the fate of ‘‘ Nordisa,” 
just a year before, is sufficient explanation of this. Any- 
how, Carl Rosa thought of his old protégé and friend, Goring 
Thomas, showed him the book, and before the spring was 
out had given him a definite commission to write the 
opera. It should be noted that when thes? events took 
place there was not the slightest idea on the late 
manager's part of forming a light opera company; that 
project was not carried out until the summer of the 
following year. . Consequently, had Goring Thomas 
finished ** The Golden Web” in the meantime, it would, 
in all probability, have been first performed by the regular 
grand opera troupe. It was not finished, however, and the 
intention was accordingly formed of producing it at the 

) it was to follow “ Paul 

» was found to be no part in 

Huntington, it was to be 

Captain Thérése.” Suddenly 

‘Paul Jones” (April 1889), 

and thereupon events shaped 

hion that his scheme could not I 


did it come about, through sheer force of circumstances, 
that neither impresario nor composer lived to see ‘‘ The 
Golden Web” upon the stage. Thus, moreover, it hap- 
pened that the opera was ultimately taken in hand by the 
troupe for which it was written. But not quite in its 
original form. ‘The «lirectors of the company deemed it 
advisable to strengthen the libretto, and they placed it 
for that purpose in the hands of Mr. B. C. Ste core nson, who 
has entirely rewritten the dialogue, while taining Mr. 
Corder’s lyrics. The task of ¢ omple ting the ‘‘ se oring” has 
been carried on by Mr. 8. W: addington, the present 
holder of the Mendelssohn Ay who may be leaned 
to have done his work with the fullest regard for the com- 
poser’s intentions. We shall take another opportunity of 
dealing with ** The Golden Web” and the Liverpool per- 
formance. For the moment suffice it to say that the story 
is fairly replete with interest, while the music, from first to 
last, is tuneful and engagingtin the extreme. 

Nothing whatever is vet decided with reference to the 
produc tion of ‘*‘ Falstaff’ in London this season. Sir 
Augustus Harris has arranged with Messrs. Ricordi and 
Co. to mount the new opera at Covent Garden, but we 
have reason to believe that he has not bound himself down 
to do so this year. On the other hand, the 
achieved at Milan is so brilliant and extraordinary 
that he may feel inclined to strike the iron while it 
is hot, and let other things give way, in order to make room The British East Africa Company's resident agent at 
for Verdi’s comic ‘masterpiece. The question whether Kismayu, Mr. Todd, with his assistant, Mr. Farrant, and 

‘ Falstaff” stands the same chance of popularity in the Count Lavatelli, have had a severe conflict with a party of 
land of Shakspere as in Italy should not be answered native Somalis, who made a treacherous attack on the 
ightly. There are many pros and cons to be argued, and Europeans. Mr. Todd was badly wounded. The attack 
even the nicest calculations m: iy be upset in a matter of was repulsed; H.M.S. Widgeon bombarded the town, and 
: this kind. All we know now 1s that Boito’s libretto is Mr. Rennell Rodd, acting Consul-General, arrived in 
is ‘* Esmeralda”) that he did not hurry on the comple- _marvellously clever, and that the music is a triumph of H.M.S. Philomel from Zanzibar, and took measures to 
of the score whi h thus remained unfinished, asregards freshness and ingenuity. Judging from the language of subdue the revolt. Sir Gerald Portal, on Jan. 28, was well 

of the orchestration, at the moment of his untimely _ the “ special correspondents’ and a perusal of the vocal on his way to Uganda. 


We need not enter into de tails. To describe minutely the 
art with which he led the Beethoven and Haydn quartets, 
or the perfection of style and beauty of expression that 
marked his rendering for the thousandth time of the adagio 
from Spohr’s eleve nth concerto, would be wholly super- 
fluous. It should be mentioned, though, that Dr. Joachim 
introduced for the first time at the ** Pops” a charming 
capriccio by Gade, which ple ased the audience immensely, 

and was followed by the inevitable encore—an unaccom- 
panied movement from one of Bach’s violin works. 


The inhabitants of Iceland, who have suffered extreme 
distress in the winters of several past years, now show a 
general desire to emigrate to British North America. 
The Manitoba Provincial Government of the Canadian 
Dominion has arranged to receive two thousand of those 
poor people. 

St. Frideswide’s Mission House and Club for Girls, in 
Lodore Street, Poplar, erected at the cost of Miss Catherine 
Phillimore, in connection with the Christ Church, Oxford, 
Mission, was opened by Mrs. Gladstone on Saturday, 
Feb. 11. The Rey. Canon Carter, Warden of Clewer, and 
the Rev. H. L. Paget, Vicar of St. Pancras, were the clergy- 
men assisting. 


success 


ww took place before ‘‘ The Golden 


1! l¢ uy m the tapis ; and so discouraged was 
er (apart from his being busy with the revision 











to Ayer stlajesty. 


Appointment 


MOURNING. 


Messrs. JAY'S Experienced Assistants and Dress-Fitters attend by desire at any Address in TOWN or COUNTRY. 


They take with them DRESSES, MANTLES, and MILLINERY, besides PATTERNS of MATERIALS, all marked 
in plain figures, and at the same price as if purchased at the Warehouse. 
REASONABLE ESTIMATES are also given for HOUSEHOLD MOURNING. 


JA x 7S 
MOURNING HOUSE, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


| (0UGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, 
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“AVONCHERRA ” CO PO, a “AVONGHERRA” TEA ad patliciy in Court that” Dead. Cullis ‘Browne. was tn 


d vast diy the inventor of Chlorodyne that the whole st 


THE TEA OF TEAS I > AVON CC rd F R RAg vw defendant Freeman was deliberate! _untrne 


SOL 
From the Finest Tea GROCERS bc. OV ERYWHERE eB ep By Beng vata = 
TEA 


say it 
Gardens in the World. Wholesale - Agents: July is lt 
1 Gab. Unitep Kiyopom : — 
[n }-lb.4-lb.& 1-lb. Pk Tea Company, Lim? D® J. COL LIS BROW NE Ss 
tah aaninmea 21, MINCING LANE, LONDON CHLORODYNE.—The Right Hon. Karl Russell 
“yy y municated t exe of Physicians and J.T Davenps rtt 
| he he ~prtd t- rmation to 
J any service in cholera was 
si, 186s, 


D® J. COLLIS 
CHLORODYNE Extract fr 
Jan. 12, 1806 « prescribed by scores « 


| Of course, it would not be thus 
supply a want and fill « place 


Di J. COLLIS BROWNE?’ 
pC LQRODYNE is the best and most Nin remedy in 


ma, Consumption, Neuralgia, Kheumatisn 
D, J 
CHLOR 
Diart 


1)" J COLLIS 
CHLOBODYN! CAUTION 
words s Browne's Chiorodyne on 
stamp ‘Ov srw helming medical testimon 

seat ‘ r “DAVENPORT 
Sold in Bottle 


CLAXTON’S EAR-CAP 
PATENT s 
For Remedying Prominent Ears, 
Preventing Disfigurement in 
after life, Keeps the Hair Tidy. 

In all sizes, 
YE TO MINISTER round head just 
N COMFORT : . . y above ears. Price 3s. 6d. 


OF OTHERS A. CLAXTON, 62, STRAND. 


the effect that the 
Chlorodyne.--See 


BROWNE'S 
Medical Time 
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APPOINTED BY GF) a aN . SOAP MAKERS 
SPECIAL we le E TO HER MAJESTY 


ROYAL WARRANT aes, CV . THE QUEEN. 
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because there is a large wash before you, but 


HEER UP 


and use SUNLIGHT SOAP, _ It saves its cost in labour many times over ; 
one trial ensures constant use, 

















ALL GOODS SOLD AT WHOLESALE PRICES. Designs are exact size, and all Goods sent Free and Safe by Post. Illustrated Catalogue of Novelties Post Free. 

SPECIAL.—Old Gold and Silver and Precious Stones taken in Exchan: 
or Bought for h. Valuations made for Probate at a Specially 
Low Rate. Old Jewellery Kemodelled, 



















New Brooch, con - : : 
y z 23 Diamonds and 1 whule 
taining 3 whole Pearls, 2 Brilliants, 4 New Diamond Brooch, containing 
Rose Diamonds, ana 2 Rubies or Sap- Pearl, £4 4s. Bracelet to wie 5s. P 
hires, £4 4s, Bracelet to match, with Brooch and Bangle for 1892 can still be had. 





Best Gold Brooch, set with choice Pearls, 
£1 15s, Alli Gold, £1 5s. 


New Spray Brooch or Hair-pin 


ubies or Sapphires instead of Pea'l:, 
containing 28 Diamonds and 1 Pearl, £5 5s. “ £8 15 





New Ribbon and J Heart Bar Brooch, 
containing 31 2 Brilliants and 
earls, £5 158. 












New Double- ‘ Heart and Ribbon 
Bar Brooch,con- taining 31 Bril- 
liants aud 1 Pearl. Stones set transparent, £5 15s. 








HANDSOME DIAMOND TIARA. 

Forms 5 separate Brooches or Hairpins complete 100 Guineas—or 

can be separated. Largest size, £30 ; second size, £25 10s,; third 
size, £17 15s. Al! stones set transparent, 












New Scarf Pin. Stones set 
q transparent, Rubies and 
= Diamonds, 30s, Sapphires 

and Diamonds, same price. 










New Double. Heart Brooch, 

containing 13 Rubies or 

Sapphires and 27 Brilliants. 

Stones set transparent, 
£5 5s. 






Best Gold Brooch, set with 2 
Brilliants, 50s. or with 2 
Pearls, 42s. 






New Ruby and Dia- 
mond Pendant, con- 
taining 23 Diamonds 
and! Ruby, £5 15s, ; 
or with Diamond 












Best Gold Pen- 
dant, set with 


































centre, £6 15s. Pear! or Ruby, 
lareet gab te: ‘is. or Bril- 
2 lant 

£16 BE 10s. New Bangle. all Brilliants, no Roses, with whole Brace 1 6d. 

Choice whole Pearl Centre, £5 5s. match, with 

eect i New Moon Brooch, containing 2% choice White £3 154 

Necklace for Brilliants, £21, Smaller 81ze,£1510s. Same Brooch, 158.; or New Best Gold Bracelet, containing 13 Brilli 2 ie 
‘ 5 ; ‘ . ’ q ants and 3 Rubies 
New Bracelet, £10 10s. se! with 6 fine Brilliants, above, £5 5s. in Rose Diamonds, £10 10s. and 77 rilliant al + pee 

1 Ruby and fi0 10s: and a fine whole Pearl. ; a. £4 4s,” or Sapphires, £8 17s. 6d. 











ok Illustrated List 
a>, 

So oa 
4 quarter chiming 
x Grandfatherand 
Bracket Clocks 
at specially re- 
» duced prices. 
For Wedding 
Gifts or present- 
ations they are 
admittedly one 


ful & recherche 
presents. 
Makers of the 








Rut 45 Brilliant Necklace _ opie Stone, bw 31, 
5 Rubies and 5 Brilliants, or ; Teckls woperly graduated, £1000, Size 20, £950, 
5 am Collet Necklace, Pel Ys ’ U D 

5 Sapphires and 5 Brilliants, Fine Diamond : Size 19, £900. Size 18, £250. Size 17, £800. 

-t chésshoar ( size of Illustration, Diamonds © =H s1Z0 18, £6 Y ao 
ae fo nee te, mounted of the hest quality,centre Stone Size 16, £750. Size 15, - Size it eee 
-) =} € t Gold. one weighs about 5° carats, the Size 13, LGC, Size 12, £550. § ze » £500, 
C ~ >» transparent, £10 10s. liest 3 grains. Price, com- Size 10, £450. Size 9. £400. Size 8, £350. 
NUL“ omalies cine £1 ~ Size 7, £300. Size 6, £250, Size 5, £200, 
’ — , Size 4, £150, Size 3, £125. Size 2, £100. 















New Cluster Ring, con- 
taining 8 Brilliants and 1 
Ruby or Sapphire, £8 15s. 






Bailey's, and 
Savoy Hotels. 

































Before buying a Present 
in Silver Plate please write 
for our SPECIAL LIST of 
SILVER GOODS, post free 
from 10s. Gd. to 100 
fiuineas, admitted by the 





NOTICE.-.We have had 


. so many letters asking “ : 
Handsome Diamond Pendant, whether our Diamonds All prices below Press to be the most 
containing 50 Brilliants,no Roses, are real, we hereby ber to state Army and Navy unique and extensive stock 


Stores.” in London. 
Court Circular 


forms also Brooch or Hairpin, thatall our precious stones arereal: 
Stones set transparent, £17 15s. alsoall Metals we use. We do not set! 
or keep Imitation Goods of any sort. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF DIAMOND MERCHANTS, JEWELLERS, AND SILVERSMITHS, 
6, GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON, W.C., Diamond Cutting Factory, AMSTERDAM. Telegraphic Address; Ruspoli, London. 
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WILLS AND BEQU ESTS.. 
The will (dated Noy. 8, 1890), with fourcodicils (dated Jan. 16 
and 26, and two May 4, 1891), of Mr. Samuel Henry 
Thompson, late of Thingwall Hall, Broad Green, Lanca- 
shire, who died on Dee. 17, was proved at the Liverpool 
District Registry on Jan. 27 by Henry Yates Thompson, 
the Rev. Samuel Ashton Thompson Yates, and Richard 
Heywood Thompson, the sons, three of the executors, the 
value of the personal estate amounting to over £1,134,000. 
The testator bequeaths all his furniture, plate, pictures, 
books, household goods and effects, horses, carriages, and 
live and dead stock, £10,000, and £3000 per annum, for 
life, to his wife, Mrs. Elizabeth Thompson; he confirms 
their marriage settlement, and states that the bequests to 
and provisions made for his wife are in addition to what 
she is entitled to under the settlement. He also bequeaths 


Thekla Florence, Francesca Beatrice, and Marie Mildred. 
He confirms his marriage settlement, and declares that the 
provision made by his will for his children is in addition 
thereto and not in substitution thereof. 

The will (dated June 18, 1886) of Miss Maria Lucas, 
late of Burfield Priory, Westbury-on-Trym, Gloucester- 
shire, who died on Dec. 15, was proved on Jan. 25 by the 
Rey. George Ferris Whidborne, the nephew, and Miss 
Rosa Lucy Whidborne and Miss Alice Maria Whidborne, 
the nieces, the executors, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to over £25,000. The testatrix devises all her 
real estate in the counties of Gloucester and Northampton, 
and at Battle Bridge or elsewhere in the esta of 
St. Pancras, to her said nephew, subject to five perpetual 
rent-charges of £100 each, to commence from the death of 
her sister, Eliza Mary Rushforth, which she gives to her 


NEWS 
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Smallpage, and William Edward Coar, the executors, 
the value of the personal estate amounting to over 
£16,000. The testator bequeaths £100 each to the 
Victoria Hospital, Burnley, and the Methodist Chapel, 
Colne; £50 to St. Bartholomew’s Church, Colne; his 
furniture and effects to his wife; and many legacies to 
relatives and others. The residue of his real and personal 
estate he leaves, upon trust, for his wife, for life, and then 
for all his own nephews and nieces, except Maria Booth. 

The will of Dame Georgina Rivers Thompson, late of 
27, Evelyn Gardens, South Kensington, who died on 
Dec. 13, was proved on Feb. 4 by Mrs. Ruth Rivers 
Bosanquet and Miss Rachel Mary Rivers Thompson, the 
daughters, the executors, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to £4827. 








£75,000, upon trust, for each of his daughters, Mary nieces, Rosa Lucy Whidborne, Anna Eliza Elverson, Alice 
Elizabeth Bright, Margaret Emma Luckcock, and Anna Maria Whidborne, Constance Mary Whidborne, and Ada A shocking disaster took place on Feb. 9 at Dover, New f 
Maria Thompson; £25,000 each to his four younger sons, Frances Whidborne. All her household furniture and Hampshire, in the United States. The county lunatic ; 
Samuel Ashton, Yates George Rodie, Edward Philips, and — effects she bequeaths to her said nephew; the cash in the asylum, a wooden building, was burnt down, and forty- , 
Richard Heywood ; and some legacies to his own and his house and at her bankers’ - ~ said —- and five four of the unhappy inmates perished. : ‘ 
wife’s relatives. The Thingwall estate, subject to aright nieces; and two or three other legacies. The residue of “a { 

her real and personal estate she leaves to her five nieces, in Later orders from the War Office have altered the ; 


given to his wife to occupy the Hall for twelve months, he 


arrangements of the additional British troops in Egypt. The 


Ist Battalion Royal Highlanders (Black Watch), alre ady ; 
sent there, goes on to Mauritius; und the Cape ; the 2nd South 4 
Staffordshire Regiment, from Malta, takes its pl: we in Egypt, 


devises to his eldest son, Henry Yates. The residue of his equal shares. 
property he gives to his five sons. The will (dated March 14, 1889) of Miss Emily Clagett, 
The will (dated June 18, 1892) of Mr. John Brodrick formerly of 79a, Elizabeth Street, Eaton Square, and late 


Dale, J.P., of Cleadon Meadows, South Shields, banker, of 215, Adelaide Road, Hampstead, who died on Jan. 3, where the garrison will consist of six infantry battalions, ‘ 
who died on Dec. 13, was proyed in the Durham District | was proved on Jan. 31 by Robert Heale Gamlen andJames — qoyble its former stre ngth. if 
Registry on Jan. 16 by the executors, his three sons, Trower, the executors, the value of the personal estate ; ; £ 
T. Tinley Dale, Brodrick Dale, and C. W. Mitcalfe Dale, exceeding £16,000. The testatrix bequeaths £300 to the _ Ane - British e xpedition is being organised to reach the ‘ 
the value of the personal estate in the United Kingdom Church Extension Association, 27, Kilburn Park Road, to North Pole by way of Franz Josef Land, the island of e 
amounting to £101,587 1s. 6d. The testator bequeaths be equally divided between the Girls’ Orphanage, Kilburn, unknown magnitude in the Arctic Ocean north of Siberia, ; 
an annuity of £300 to the widow of his eldest son, Lady Adelaide’s Home, and the Broadstairs Convalescent beyond Spitzbergen, discovered by the Austrian expedition f 
John Henry. He leaves £250 to each of his four daughters, Home; £50 each to the Surgical Aid Society and the of Lieutenants Payer and We ‘yprecht twenty years ago, 
Mary Agnes Crosthwaite, Edith Isabel Dale, Ruth Naomi Children’s Hospital, Paddington Green; and some other and -— 4 tly visited by Mr. Leigh Smith in his yacht 5 
Church, and -Ethel Dale, and settles upon each of them legacies. As to the residue of her property, she Fira. Mr. | ; G. Jackson, FP, R.G.S., undertakes to conduct 4 
£9500 in addition to what they receive under the settle- leaves one third to John Alexander Shaw Mackenzie ; the expedition in the summer of this year. j 

3 


his late wife, Agnes Sarah. He one third, upon trust, for her sister Louisa Day By permission of the Marquis of Salisbury, Messrs. 
may be Whichcote, for life and then for her children, and one third Hampton and Sons, of Pall Mall East, have constructed for 
maintained at the expense of his estate for the benefit of upon trust for her sister Julia Clagett for life, then, as to the Great Exhibition at Chicago a perfect copy, in English 
his unmarried daughters, in the discretion of his executors. one third thereof, upon trust for her niece Rosa Julia Clagett, oak, with black and white marble floor, of that fine example 
After making some other bequests, he devises his realestate one third upon trust for her niece Lucy Frances Chap- of old English interior architectural decoration, the 
and gives the residue of his personalty to his three sons, in man, and one third to be. divided between the Provident banqueting-hall at Hatfield House. This model of the 
equal shares. Surgical Appliances Society, 28, Finsbury Circus, the grand room is 40 ft. long, 20 ft. wide, and 23 ft. high; the 

The will (dated Dec. 20, 1889) of Mr. George Acland Children’s Hospital, Paddington Green, Miss Robinson’s whole surface of walls and ceiling, with the screen, beauti- 
Ames, late of the Union Club, Trafalgar Square, and Soldiers’ Institute, Portsmouth, the National Hospital for fully carved from plaster castings in exact imitation of 
28, Marlborough Hill, who died on Jan. 5, was proved on Heart Disease and Paralysis, 32, Soho Square, the London _ the original work ; all cut from the solid wood, no piecing 
Feb. 1 by Frederick Ames and Alfred Ames, the brothers, Fever Hospital, Islington, the North-West London of the panels or the figures. Its dimensions are one-third 
the acting executors, the value of the personal estate Hospital, Kentish Town Road, and the Church Extension less than those of the real hall at Hattield. The heraldic 
amounting to upwards of £39,000. The testator bequeaths Association. Some of the said charities also take further shields of arms, properly coloured, the stately fireplace, 
all his books, pictures, manuscripts, unpublished papers, contingent reversionary interests. ~? the minstrel gallery, and various grotesque heads in 
and jewellery, including his Masonic and other jewels and The will (dated Nov. 2, 1892) of Mr. William Charles different positions, afford an interesting study. The hall 
badges, to his son, John Carlowitz; and £100 to each of Asquith, late of 8, East Parade, Colne, Lancashire, who will be filled with ancient furniture of the Elizabethan 
his executors. The residue of his real and personal estate died on Dec. 6, was proved on Jan. 6 by Mrs. period, armour, and tapestry. Nothing like it has been 
he leaves equally between his children John Carlowitz, Jane Asquith, the widow, Richard Hornshaw, James seen in America before. 


COURT & FAMILY MOURNING. 


Experienced Assistants sent at a moment’s notice to 
any Address in Town or Country with an assortment 
of the newest Mourning Goods, and travelling expenses 
are not charged whatever the distance. 


FUNERALS CONDUCTED WITH QUIETNESS AND ECONOMY, 


ment on his marriage with 
directs that his residence, Cleadon Meadows, 































In Perfection 


ECOMMENDED 
BY THE 


IGHEST 


PATTERNS POST FREE. ILLUSTRATIONS OF DRESS NOVELTIES GRATIS, 


PETER ROBINSON, 


256 to 264, REGENT ST. 


Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ Peter Robinson, London.” Telephone Number, 3557, 











Recommended by 2839 Newspapers 


THE FLYING ‘J’ PEN. 


SIZE 


A superior § J’ Pen capable of writing 100 to 200 words 
with one dip of ink. 


THE - COMMERCIAL PEN. 


For Fine W eta 





' —— CCOMMERCIAL PEN 


COINBURCH 


*A luxury for the million.’—Somerset Gazette. 





=a THE FLYING SCOTCHMAN PEN 


Instead of a Quill, 





* The fastest pen we have ever used.’.—Sportsman. 








WU GALE LSAT A O ‘beg bj a 


J.S.FRY & SONS. Bristol, angen eoraney 


SURE AND ASK FOR FRY S PURE CONCENTRATED COCOA. 


6d and 1s per Box at all Stationers. 
Sample Box of all the kinds 1/1 by Post. 


MACNIVEN & CAMERON, 
WAVERLEY WORKS, E DINBURGH. 
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Roser and CO.’S PUBLICATIONS 
(SROSSING THE BAR. 
{ROSSING THE BAR. Behrend’s setting 


_of Lord Tennyson's famous poem. Sung by Madame 
Antoinette Sterling at the Ballad Concerts with’ immense 
success. 


OVE COMES TO ALL. 


4 and Weatherly. 
| OVE COMES TO ALL. By the Composer 
4 Sung by Madame Antoinette 


of * Love's Old Swe Song.”’ 
Ste rling at the Ballad Concerts, and always encored. 


[HE CARNIVAL. 
r ‘HE CARNIVAL. By the Composer of 


yur Last Waltz.” Sung by Mr. Barrington Foote at the 
Ballad ‘ oncerts, 


ARJORY DAW. 
M WORY DA 
\ ARJORY DAW. Words by Jemmett 


Browne. Music by MALCOLM LAWSON. Sung by Mrs. 
Mary Davies at the Ballad Concerts with great success 


\ DIEU, MARIE. Words by Weatherly. 
DIEU, MARIE. By the Composer of 


4 * Mona.” Introduced by Mr. Edward Lloyd at the Ballad 
Concerts with the greatest success, 


(THE HOLY CITY. 
‘THE HOLY CITY. By the Composer of 

The Star of Bethlehem." Sung everywhere by Mr. 
Edward Lloyd with enormous success. 


4 be EK BLACKTHORN. Wordsby Weatherly. 





"Words by Molloy 









Words by Weatherly. 





THE BLACKTHORN. New Song by 
STEPHEN ADAMS. Now being Sung on Tour by Mr 
Maybrick. 





Rory, DARLIN’. Words by Weatherly. 


PORY, DARLIN’. 


song. Sung by Madame Belle Cole at the Ballad (+ 
N EVER A ROSE. Words by Clifton 


Bingham. 
TEVER A’ ROSE. Cowen’s New Song. 
4 Introduced at the Ballad Concerts with immense success 
by Miss Margaret Macintyre 


Qo OF MY DAYS. 


Hope Temple’s popular 


mecerts. 


Words by M.C. 

Gillington 

( UEEN OF MY DAYS. New Song by 
ELLEN WRIGHT. Composed expressly for Mr. Santley, 

and sung by him at the Ballad Concerts with brilliant suecess 


‘THE LOVER'S LULLABY. Words by 


Mark Ambient 
‘THE LOVER’S LULLABY. New 


by FRANCO LEONI. Sang by Mr. Ben Davies at the 
Ballad Concerts with the greatest possible success 


(THE OLD NAVY. 

‘THE OLD NAVY. 
Words by Captain Marryat 

at the Ballad Concerts 

\& FOND KISS. 

KISS. By 


Sung by Madame 


New Song by Stanford. 
Sung by Mr. Plunket Greene 


E FOND 


Pine ‘theay Bay 


(THE SILVER PATH. 
Pinkerton 


(THE SILVER PATH. By the Composer of 
“The Flight of Ages Sung by Madame Belle Cols 
2s. each net Boosey and Co. 


M A MIE ROSETTE. 
\[A MIE ROSETTE. Romantic Opera, in 


from the French of Preval and Liorat The 

English version written by George Dance, the music by P L 

LACOME and IVAN CARYLI Now being performed at che 
Prince of Wales's Theatre with the greatest success 

Complete with we 

Complete for Pianoforte, 48. ne 

SEP ARATE SONGS 


the Composer of 
Alice Gomez at the 
Ballad C 


Words by Perey 





ie. net 


(In the press.) 


He was a( urly-Headed Be Sung Malle. Nesville 
Think Ne Sung by Mr. Courtice Pounds 
Ma Mi Sung by Mr. Eugene Oudin 





s Longing Heart by Mr. Eagene Oudin 
s 


ung 
EPARATE PIECES 


Ma Mie Rosette Valse 
Ma Mie Rosette Polka 
2s. each net.—Boosry and Co., 2%, Regent Street, and 3, East 
Mth Street, New York 


for CHILDREN, arranged 
by ponte Valerie White. Price 2s. 6d 
N ol should be without thi 


TWEE LLVE SONGS 


ae oe two voler 


in paper cover «, cloth 
charming littl volume Boosty snd Co 
ILUMENTHAL’S ALBUM of 20 New 
Songs, with German and English words Paper cover, 4s 


net ; cloth, 68, net weey and 

GQONGS from the ORATORIOS (Royal 
U Fdition) wty-nine favourite airs from celebrated 
oratorios, selected and edited by Myles B. F ter. Paper cover, 
2s. Gd. net; cloth, 4s. net.—Boosry and © 


LFRED SCOTT GATTY’S PLANTA- 
4 TION SONGS. In 2 vols. With Pianoferte accom- 
paniment. Price 2s. each net 
Vols. Land 2, with Banjo accompaniment, 2s. each net 
Vol. 1, with Guitar accompaniment, 2s. net 
List of contents gratis joosey and Co 


NEW NUMBERS OF 


‘AVENDISH MUSIC 
Price 1s. each 
nets (second set) 


Little Nell 


THE ¢< BOOKS. 


116. Three Standard Overtures as D 
117. Twelve yoy English Ballads, including 


The Queen of the May Kate O' Shane,” * The Arab's Fare 
well to his Steed."’ “* The Fairy Bells, Truth in Absence,”’ &c 

118. Ten Standard Bass Songs, including * The Diver * The 
Low Back'd Car,’ * The Three Ages of Love, The Last Man 


Ta-ra-ra-boom-der-¢ 
Listen to my 


& 
119. Ten American Songs, including “* 
White wings, “ Chiming Bells of Long Ago, 


Tale of Woe,” &e 

120. Sac red Gems from Mendelssohn including * I Waited for 
the Lord But the Lord is Mindfal,”’ “0 for the Wings of a 
Dove © Rest in the Lord,” &. Arranged for the Pianoforte 


by Myles B. Foster 

121 Sixteen American Dances, including 
der-¢ * Dancing in the Barn * White Wings, 
Bogie Man, ve Cows are in the Corn,” &c., 
William Smallwood 

22. Seve n Songs by Jacques Blumenthal, including ‘ Love, the 
Pilgrim,” * Clear and Ocel, Thinking of Thee,’ &c 

Boosry and Co., 2%, Regent Street, W. 


Ta-ra-ra-boom 
* Whist! the 
arranged ly 


To be had of every Musicseller in the United Kingdom 
(THE DIAMOND MUSIC BOOKS. 
Demy 4to, price 6d. each 
List of Contents post free 
Boosey and Co., 205, Regent Street, and 3, East Mth Street, 
New York 


\ TANTED.— POSTAGE STAMPS of all 
‘ ountries (used or not), Any quantity. In Books, on 
very high prices ki w Mulready Covers, £5 
ary European, and temp wary issues 
Hy udgate Hill, London, E.4 


Envelopes, or me 
English ay ‘ “loninl 
RI 


, ‘ ’ , . me roy . 

Poy AL ACADEMY OF ARTS.— NOTICE 

TO ARTISTS,—The days for receiving Paintings, Draw 

ings, &c., are Friday, Saturday, and Monday, March 24, 25, and 

27, and for Sculpture Tuesday, March 28. Forms and Labels can 

be obtained from the Academy during the month of March on 
receipt of stamped direc ted envelope 


THE BEST JUDGES OF CIGARS 
NOW OBTAIN THEIR SUPPLIES AT 


BENSON’S, 61, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, 


London. 
28. per 100 (and upwards). Samples5 for 1s, (14 stamps.) 


Really good Foreign Cigars at 
168. ,203.,2 
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T YCEUM.—BECKET. 
Ad (except Mondays), at 8.15, BECKET, by Alfred, 
Tonnyees. 
ecket . ad ae oe Mr. Irving. 
Kine Heory on xs Mr. William Terriss. 
gusrn Eleanor .. Miss Genevieve Ward. 
Fair Rosamund .. Miss Ellen Terry. 


K ING LEAR.— Monday next, and Mondays, 
Feb, 27 and March 6, os 8.15 
Koos (King of Britain) Irving. 
Cordelia Mice Ellen Terry. 
Box- Omen (Mr. J. Hi Urst) ope n Ten to Five. Seats also booked 
by letter or telegram.—LYCEUM. 


Te , r : ° 
{ RINSMEAD PIANO.—A good piano is as 
necessary for the beginner as for the accomplished per- 
vr, andan inferior instrument vitiates the ear, impairs the 
ae the power of attainment to the 
1 music. The Brinsmead Piano- 
forte can always be relied ‘apo for the sweetness and purity 
of its sympathetic tone, the exquisite delicacy of its touch, 
and the grand, organ- like power ond brilliancy of its sound.— 
on BRIN SMEAD and PON! ers, Te manporary Premises, 
, New Bond Street, London, Li sts free 
Carriage Free Tunings 


P IAN 
. “s the property of the hirer if the 
15s. Fe nts are kept up. The cheapest and_ best 


Lord 





ties. and under 
higher grades of pe 










per month on the 





vwouse for Pianos on Sale, Hire, or the'Three- Years 


THOMAS OEFTZMANN and CO., 27, Baker Street. 


(puiomas OETZMANN and CO. SUPPLY 
BROADWOOD, COLLARD, ERARD, and pa HSTEIN 
COTTAGE and GRAND PIANOFORTES on SALE, HIRE, 
the THREE- bag ARS SYSTEM at k r rate — any other 
house 7 Londo scondhand Pianos from £15 to £100, 
THOMAS OF’ PZMANN and CO., 27, Baker Street, W. 


WOLFF, and CO., Pianoforte 

Manufacturers. Established Ra! These 
PIANOS possess artistic qualities not to be found in any 
other maker. cand SALE or HIRE. ; and on the Quarterly 
Instalment Syst 

















PLEYEL, 





170, NE W BOND STREET, LONDON, | w. 
JOHN BROAD WOOD and SONS 
° (Established 17 
PIANOFORTE M AKERS TO iL Mt. THE QUEEN. 
He Cami Iron Grand Pianofortes 
cht Tro pa and Pianofortes 
Pt LTENEY STREET, LONDON, 
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NEW BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 


With 8 "Tiustrati ons. 


ss wo 


4 the Author of “‘ A Day of My Life at Eton.”’ Illustrated 
by John Wallace, with a Map. Demy 8vo, Lis. 

“The narrative pote ripples with unforced fun and 
ie yyous laughter.’’—Daily Tel ro ‘ 

*A most fascinating narrat —Daily Graphic. 

** Quite the most charming r rd of travel it has been our good 
fortune to read for many a day.’’—Land and Water. 

Profusely Illustrated. 
OYAGE OF THE NYANZA, R.N.Y.C. 
Bees te Record of 0 Three Years’ Cruise in a Schooner 
Yacht. By J. MING DEWAR, late Captain rad 8 
Dragoon Guards pal ath (Prince Albert's) Hussars, Wi a“ 
Map. Demy 8vo, 21s. 

All is fresh, and the comments are brief and shrewd, and the 
volume altogether, with its attractive dress, makes an excellent 
and welcome addition to any library of travel."’"—Pall Mall 
Gaze’ te. 

‘The pleasantest book of travel the season has produced.”’— 
Tablet 

* His book is fall of information, historical, fooers yhical, and 

general, and is certainly one to be read.’’—Land and Water. 
Wittiam Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


URST and BLACKETT’S NEW NOVELS. 
. By ELEANOR 
VERE 


** Barcal- 












T HROU IGH ANOTHE RMAN’S EYES 


3 vo 
HU ‘ait. Y NED ‘OF PL AS - IDRYS By 
! A i A Modern Delilah, 


Author of 





IN THE st NTIME OF HER YOUTH. By BEATRICE 
WHE BY, Auth« ee a Aways ning of Mary Fenwick, 
* Part of the Property,’ 
A WOMAN aN T EN “THOU ‘SAND. By FERROL 
AN( 
AN isHM AE L. ITE INDEED. By + AMELA SNEYD 
and BRITTIFFE SKOTTOWE. 2 
FOILED. By the Hon. Mrs. HE NNIKE R, Author of 
* Sir George,’ &c. 3 vols. 
London: Hursr and BLacke rt, 
13, Great Marlborough Str 


Limited, 





JUST OUT. 
BR. P'S. DIARY. 
4 Suggestions, Reflections, and Confessions. By JAMES 
T. HOSKINS. Published by Digby, Long, and Co., 18, Bouverie 
Street, London, E.C. 660 pages, royal 8vo, price 21s. 
* It contains many choice bits.’’—Editorial Opinion. 


— Facts, Ideas, 























Rooms for Arbitrations and Meetings. 


Parliament, and the principal Theatres. 
pletely Lighted by Electricity. 


OPEN 





HOTEL VICTORIA 


NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, CHARING CROSS, 





NE of the most magnificent Hotels in Europe. 
for all London attractions—close to Westminster 


THE TABLE D’HOTE DINNER, 
so NON - RESIDENTS 
the Best Dinner in London, from 6 to 8.30, price 5s. 

SEPARATE TABLES RESERVED for LARGE or SMALL 
Special Reduced Tariff from October to April. 
Terms for Visitors and Families during the Winter Season. 

For Tariff and Particulars apply to the Manager. 


500 Rooms Superbly Furnished. Com- 
Passenger Lifts to every Floor. 
AT SEPARATE TABLES, 


LONDON, W.C. 


‘SOljIvg oVAlIg 10y wooy-Surjenburg 











Most centrally situate 
Abbey, the Houses of 


PARTIES. 


Moderate ‘En Pension” 








D ALMAINE and CO.’s PIANO 
ORGAN CLEARANCE SALE, Ten years’ 


approval, carriage free. 


warranty 


Easy terms, 











Clas rnineas, | ¢ lass 6, 35 guineas 

(las % guineas, | Cl 7, 40 guinea 

Class 5, 30 guineas. | Class 9, 50 guineas 
al 


American Org ne, by I the best Makers, from 44 guinea 
upwards, Fall price paid will be allowed for any instrament 
within three years if ae of a higher class be taken, and will 
be exchanged free if not approved of within one month 
Hlustrations and particulars post free.—T. 
CO. (Established 108 Years), 01, Finsbury Pavement, London. 
In D, BE flat, F, and G. 24 Stamps. 
\N EVENING LULLABY. New Song. 
4 By Cu. GOUNOD. 
Mother will stay till her darling sleeps, 
And the stars peep out in the skies, 
Then the Shepherd who loves to take care « 
Will take care of her’ Little Blue Eyes. 
One of the most charming songs ever composed 


of the lambs 


Londo m: Potters and Pace, 8 Oxford Market 
T°: LADIES SALE of NEW MUSIC ata 
large reduction and post free. All new songs, pieces Ae 
of all publishers. New copies, best editions. Prices « mene 


i, Gd, Sd. Catalogues sent post free.—J. W MOFFA 
20, Caledonian Road, Londen, N. Est. 1827 


M oy T SB ae 


For a summer stay, Monte Carlo, adjacent to Monaco, is 


one of the most quiet, charming, and interesting of spots on the 


Mediterranean sea-coas 
The Principality has a tropical vegetation, yet the summer 
heat is always tempered by the sea-breezes. 


The beach is covered with the softest sand; the Hotels are 
grand and numerous, with warm sea-baths; and there are 
comfortable villas and apartments replete with every comfort, 
as in some of our own places of summer resort in Eng land. 


only sea bathing town on the Mediterranean 
its visitors the same amusements as the 
banks of the Rhine—Theatre, Concerts 


Monace is the 
coast, which offers t« 
Establishments on the 
Venetian Fetes, &€c 


There is, perhaps, no town in the world that can compare in 
the beauty of its position with Monte Carlo, or in its specia 
fascination and attractions—not only by the favoured climate 
and by the inviting scenery, but aleo by the facilities of every 
kind for relief in cases of illness or disease, or for the restoration 
of health 

As a WINTER. RESORT, Monaco occupies the first place 
among the winter stations on the Mediterranean sea-border, on 
account of its climate, its numerous attractions, and the elegant 
pleasures it has to offer to its guests, which make it to-day the 
rendezvous of the aristocratic world, theespot most frequented 
by trave sin Enrope—in short, Monaco and Monte Carlo enjoy 
a perpetual spring 









Monte Carlo is only thirty-two hours from London and forty 
minutes from Nice. 


AND} 


| 








MISS BRADDON'’S LATEST NOVEL. 
ow ready, 


Cheap Edition, 2s.; cloth, 28. 6d. (Autographic.) 


oe oe “a ue VENETIANS. 


A Novel, by the Author of * 
Gierard,”’ ¢ 
London : 


* Vixen,”’ “ Lady Audley’s Secret,” 


‘Sir: Kin and Co., Limited, and all Booksellers. 


Post Free 

CURE BY 

PYRIDIN, and 
Cases by Dr. 


. Berkeley Sq. 


Just Poblioe d, One Shilling, 

({ONSUMPTION | AND ITS 
/ THE ETHYL PHOSPHINATE of 
Medicines. With ~— trative 
- Boromins, 7, Os vies St 


(SANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY. 


JAPAN AND CHINA SERVICE.—By the Company's Royal 
Mall Steam-ship Line, Empress of India, Empress of 
Japan, and Empress of China. Sailings from Vancouver 
April 3, and every three weeks thereafter. Passengers should 
arrive at New York, Boston, or Montreal seven days before 
Vancouver wiline date. Electric Light and Excellent 
Cuisine 

hou ND THE WORLD.—By arrangement with the P. and oO 
Steam Navigation Company and the North Atlantic Lines, 
Price — out by Atlantic, and home by Suez Canal or 
vice-ve 
st MME R TOURS. 
fishing grounds, through the 
Pertectly appo o ogg Drawing-Room Cars, 
Mountain Hotel 

EMIGRAT ION. —Free Farms and Cash Bonus to each adult 
— 

Tickets, Free Mustrated Guide Books and Maps 
Mk. Department, ¢ er Ry ACIP Ratiw AY, and 68, 
King William Street, London James Stree Liverpool ; 
105, Market Street, SMasehe oe ; 67, St. Vincent Dercet, Glade w. 


YLEASURE CRUISES TO THE 
MEDITERRANEAN AND I v" » ORIENT 
COMP ANY'S Steam-ship GARONNE ) 
orse power, will leave LONDON on 


ther Specific 


GUTTERIDGE, 


-Express Train Service to shooting and 
finest scenery in the world 
Sleeping Cars, and 


apply to 















Fight Weeks, visiting LISBON 
PALERMO, TAORMINA, SYRACUSE 
ROUT (for Damascus), JAFFA (for 





Ren Fs Caire 
The CHIMBOR AZO, IIT te +" register, 3000-ho on 
will leave LONDON on AIA RE 2 tor Fo 
Cruise to jhe SOUTH “OF SP. IN, GRE KC ‘E, CONST ANTI- 
Electric i ight, + and Cold Baths, First-class Cuisine 

Green and Co. anc ) Head Offices 
ANDERSON, ANDERSON, Fenchurch avenes, 

nd Co. London, 

For farther particulars apply to the latter firm, at 5 Fen 
church Avenue, E.C.; or the Branch Office, 16, Cockspur Street, 
Charing Cross, 8. w. 


Managers 


TT AYLOR’S CIMOLITE is the 
thoroughly harmless SKIN POWDER. Prepared by an 
experienced Chemist, and constantly prescribed by the most 
36 penuy 


only 





‘tors ust free. Sent for 4 or 
MOST INVALUABLE. 
- PAYLOR, Chemist, 13, Baker Siveet, London, W 


LON DON, BRIGHTON, AND SOUTH COAST RAILWAY. 
| RIGHTON.—FREQU ENT TRAINS 


From Victoria and London Bridge Te: 


Also Trains in connection from Kensington ( veo Road). 


CROSS FRANCE IN A CARAVAN. By | 


Return Tickets, London to Brighton, available one month. 


Cheap First Class Day Tickets to Brighton every Wee 
| 


From Victoria 104.m. Fare 12s. 6d., including Peliman Car. 


| Cheap Half-Guinea First Class Day "Tickets to Brighton 


| 


| 66, CHEAPSIDE, E.C.(,,,), enn my 


Froi Victoria and London Bridge every Saturday, 
Admitting to the Grand Aquarium and Royal Pavilion. 
Cheap First Class Day Tickets to Brighton every Sunday 
From Victoria at 10.45 a.m. and 12.15 p.m, Fare 10s 
Cheap Saturday and Sunday to Sunday, Monday. 
Return Tickets from London, I4s., 88. éd., and 6s. 4d. 
Pullman Cars run in London and Brighton Fast Trains. 
Through Bookings to srg mn from Prine ipal Stations 
Northe rm and Midland Dis trie ts. 


LEONARDS, 
SEASON. — Fast 


or Tuesday 


On the Railways in the > 


Jy AStINGS, ST. 
EASTBOURNE WINTER 
every Weekday 
From Victoria —9.50 a.m., 
4.30 p.m, and 5.40 p.m. t fastbourr 
From London Bridge 5a.m., 12.5 p.m. . 
also 5.5 p.m. to E Pastbourne only. 


Wy ORTHING. — Every Weekday Cheap 
First Class Day Tickets from Victoria 10 a.m. Fare 
13s. 6d., including Pullman Car between Victoria and Brighton 
Every Saturday Cheap First Class Day Tickets from Victoria 
10.40 a.m. Fare Ils. 
PARI. SHORTEST,CHEAPEST ROUTE. 
Via NEWHAVEN, DIEPPE, and ROUEN 
Improved ne oreseabe E os Service (Weekdays and Sundays). 








AND 


Trains 


12 noon, 1.30 p.m., and 3 27 p.m., alse 
nly 








2.5p.m., and 4.5 p.m., 





Paris to London (1, 2, 3 Class). 


Paris . dep. 8.50 p.m. 


Londor arr. 740 a.m 
Victoria ... ‘ 


ee » TM 
Fares—Single, First, 1. ; Second, 25s. 7d. ; Third, 18s. 7d. 
Return, First, 58s. % mad, 4: st Thint, ws. 3d. 
Powerful Steamers, with excellent Deck and other Cabins. 
Trains run alongside Steamers at Newhaven and Dieppe. 


‘TT TTC 
FOR FULL PARTICUI 
and Handbills, to be obtain 
following Branch Offices, where ‘T ) 
West-End General Offices, 28, Regent Cirens, 
Trafalgar Square ; ; 
Ludgate Circus ; and Gaze’s Office, 


London to Paris (1, 2, 3 Class). 
Victoria 
m Bridge 





arr. 80 acm. 








ARS see Time Books 
at the Stations, and at the 
we obtained 
adill 






Grand Hotel Buildings, 
Cornhill; Cook's Office, 
142, Strand. 


(By Order) A. SARL, Secretary and General Manager. 


yr ap ar . ‘ wow 
{ULLETON’S HERALDIC OFFICE 
(Established half a century).—Searches and Authentic 
Information respecting Family Arms and Pedigrees. Crest 
and Motto in heraldic colours, 7s. 6d. Book-plates engraved 
in Modern and Mediwva Heraldic Seal Engraving. 
ILLUMINATED ADDRESSES ON VELLUM. 
Prospectus a free.—25, Cranbourn Street, London, W.C 


{ULLETON’S GUINEA BOX of CREST ED 
STATIONERY.—Best quality Paper and Square Court 
all stamped in colour with Crest, or with Monogrs 
o charge for engraving steel ‘die. Signet ring 
. from 42s, ¢ ard- plate and 50 best visiting « wards, 28, %¢ 
3s. Wedding and invitat ion © ards. Specimens free 
25, Cre unbourn Street, Lond: m, WA 


DOCTOR WILL 




















ws NY TELL YOU” 
4 there is no better Cough Medicine than KEATING'’S 
LOZENGES. One gives relief; if you suffer from cough, try 
them but once; they will cure and they will not injure your 
health; they contain only the purest and simplest drugs, skil 
fully combined, Se id everywhere, ip 134d. tins. 
PHE Cc HARING “CROSS BANK 
(Established 1870, 23 Years 
2s, BEDFORD STR T. CHARING CROSS, LONDON, WiC 
Capital, raen. 600. Reserve Fund, £100,000 


Th ne - 
LOANS GRANTED, £30 to £5000, 
Town or Country, on approved Promissory Notes, Mortgage 
of Furniture, Trade and Farm Stock, Life Policies, Reversion 
Plate, Jewellery, Stocks, Shares, Freehold and Leasehold 

Property, &c. 
Spec “ facilities to all requiring Banking accounts 
Three per cent. interest allowed on current account 

minimum monthly balances when not drawn below £20. 
Deposits of £10 and upwards received as under 

+ alan nt. i rannum, cusmect vo: am mnths’ notice of withdrawal 





on the 


* = 
Special terms for larger amounts, 
Free of Income Ta 
Write or call for Prospectus. 


Interest paid quarterly 
A. WILLIAMs, Manager 





The Original Firm Established 1810. 


MAPPIN BROTHERS 


**QUEEN’S”’ PLATE. 


The finest in the world, has stood the test of over 80 years, 





supplied direct to the public by the actual manufacturers. 


Manufactory: Queen's Works, Sheffield, 
220, REGENT STREET, W., 
66, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


ro. Next 
\Sir John Benn<tt's. 





By Her MAJsesty’s SpectaL WARRANT. 


SPOONS & FORKS. 


Everyone furnishing 
Mappin Brothers’ goods before 
deciding elsewhere. 


should see 



















CorPorRATE Trapve Mark 





granted by the Cutlers’ Company, June 
1835, is on all Mappin Brothers’ 
manufactures in “ Queen’s” Plate and 
* Queen’s ’’ Cutlery, and the 


Public are 
cautioned that no article is genuine 





without it. z 

Inspection invited at the London s 
Show Rooms. Selections of goods PI 
forwarded to the Country on % 
approval. z 

“ ‘eo me 
QUEEN'S” PLATE : 
AND b 


STERLING SILVER 


For Tasie-Furnisuine, &c. 


| ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST 
post free to 
any part of the world 





FROM 


220, REGENT STREET, ¥ 


Manufactory: Quec n’s Works, por 
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OBITUARY. 
REV. SIR FREDERICK LAUD ROBINSON, BART. 

Sir Frederick Laud Robinson, of Cranford, 
in the county of Northampton, ninth 
baronet, J.P., died on Feb. 6. He was 
the son of the Rev. Sir George Robinson, 
and was born June 28, 1843. He married, 
in 1870, Madeleine Caroline, eldest daughter 
of Mr. Frederick Sartoris, of Rushden 
Hall, Northamptonshire. He _ succeeded 
his brother Aug. 10, 1877. Since 1870 
he had been Rector of Cranford. He is 
succeeded in the baronetcy by his son, 
Frederick Villiers Laud Robinson, who was 
born Dec. 4, 1880. 

SIR CHARLES WATHEN. 

Sir Charles Wathen, one of the most prominent citizens of 
Bristol, on Feb. 14. At the meeting of the Bristol Town 
Council he had moved a resolution with reference to the 
proposed industrial exhibition in Bristol, and was prepar- 
ing toreply to the discussion, when he fell back in his seat and 
died in a few minutes. Sir Charles Wathen had been Mayor 
of Bristol six times. He had taken a most active part in 
magisterial work and in every enterprise which had for its 
object the welfare and advancement of the city and port. 
He was knighted in 1889. 


The 


Rey. 


SIR JOHN ARMINE MORRIS, BART. 





Sir John Armine Morris, of Clasemont, in the county of 
Glamorgan, D.L., third baronet, died on 
Feb. 8. He was born July 13, 1813, and 
MacDonald, in 1847. She died March 16, 
omits 1890. He succeeded his father in 1855. Sir 
John is succeeded by his eldest son, Robert 
Armine Morris, who was born July 27, 1848. 
He was major in the Welsh Regiment, and 
married Feb. 12, 1885, Lucy Augusta, 
daughter of Mr. Thomas Cory, of Nevill 
Court, Tunbridge Wells, and has four 
daughters. 
SIR CHARLES E. LEWIS, BART. 
in the county of Middlesex, J.P., first baronet, 
died on Feb. 10. He was the third son of 
the Rev. George W. Lewis, of Magdalen 
Hall, Oxford, and was born Dee. 25, 1825, 
and married, April 1, 1850, Isabella, daughter 
of Mr. Richard Annesley Ellison, of Bristol. 
He represented Londonderry, in the Conserva- 
tive interest, from 1872 to 1886, and North 
Antrim from 1887 to 1892. He was created 
a baronet in 1887. Latterly he had partici- 


married Catherine, daughter of Mr. Ronald 
Sir Charles Edward Lewis, of Hyde Park Gate, Kensington, 
pated in political movements with a lessened 





NEWS 


FEB. 18, 1893 





interest to that which distinguished the earlier part of his 
Parliamentary career. 


We have also to record the deaths of — 

Mr. Charles J. Orton, who had served the London 
Corporation as sworn Attorney of the Mayor’s Court and 
Clerk of Inrollments in the Court of Hustings since 1848, 
on Feb. 6, aged seventy-five. 

Mr. George Mathews Whipple, superintendent of the 
Kew Observatory since 1876, on Feb. 8, aged fifty. 

Mr. John F. McCarthy, M.P. for Mid-Tipperary on 
Feb. 8, aged thirty. He had only represented the con- 
stituency since the General Election. 

The Rey. Dr. T. Campbell Finlayson, of Rusholme 
Congregational Church, Manchester, on Feb. 7, aged 
fifty-seven. 

Lieutenant-General Sir Thomas Baker, K.C.B., Quarter- 
master-General since 1890, on Feb. 9, aged fifty-five. 

Mr. Louis J. Jennings, M.P. for Stockport since 1885, 
on Feb. 9, aged fifty-six. 

The Rey. F. O. Morris, the well-known writer on natural 
history, and author of many works dealing with birds, on 
Feb. 10. 

Canon Eastwood, who was at one time incumbent of 
St. Peter’s Cathedral, Pietermaritzburg, aged sixty-two. 





EMINENT SCULPTOR, 
Ep. Lantert, Esq., of Oakley Cottage, 1,-Upper Cheyne 
Row, Chelsea, writes, Jan. 17, 1895, to Mr. C. B. Harvgss, 
President of the Electropathic and Zander Institute, 52, Oxford 
Street, London, W., as foll I wish to confirm the verbal 
expression to you to-day of the great benefit your Electropathic 
Belt has been in my case. I have now had experience of its 
use for something like three years, and it has relieved me after 
I had tried all other remedies and given up medicine as hope- 
less. I adopted your treatment without much faith, being 
very disappointed at not having got well by the other methods 
employed, and thought probably yours would fail also, but 
agreeably surprised to find myself restored to perfect 
I may also express my appreciation of your electric 
ent departments, and the many perfect appliances and 
ised therein, which, as you are well aware, and 
for me to tell you, are nowhere equalled; and 
cnowledge of the Salpétriére Hospital, and Drs 


AN 


Ws 


har 
I may be : ) give an opinion. I shall be glad to com- 
municat ith anyone you may refer to me, to whom I can 
itiously explain not only the value of the electropathic 
but of electrical treatment.” 


conscle} 


appliances, 


A GENERAL’S EXPERIENCE, 
r-General A. L. PLayrarr, H.M.’s Indian Army (retired), 
re Terrace, W., writes, Nov. 24, 1892, to Mr. Har- 
yws: ‘* Having for some time past been in the habit 
ur Electropathic Belts, I am glad to be able to inform 
they have proved beneficial to my general health ; 
them at night, as I occasionally do for 
th effect of giving me a 
. You are at liberty to make whatever 
yte you may consider likely to further the interests 
ny you have so long had the honour to repre- 
as they do, upon all the most important 
body, they rarely fail to of the 
from local or general debility, impaired 

tion, or defective organic action. 


invariable 


rl 


alleviate most 


A SERVANT LIFE. 


f the human organism is healthily performed 


OF 


he production of electrical phenomena, for scientific 
yestigation has placed it beyond doubt that whenever and 
herever chemical action takes place electricity is evolved. 
The electric current ministers a servant to life, and it 
therefore follows that if from any cause there is a deficient 
of electricity to the nerves which govern or 


as 


natural supply 
direct same particular function of the body, such a supply 
from an intrinsic source will restore the function and maintain 
it in healthy condition. This is the true principle upon which 
Jlectropathy, the method adopted by the Medical Battery 
Company (Limited), at their Electropathic and Zander 
Institute, 52, Oxford Street, London, W., really rests. | 


WHAT CAN THEY DO? 

It is useless to tell sufferers to employ their minds and 
bodies in useful work, and to forget their disorders so long as 
the cause of their troubles is not removed. How can it be 
expected that when they are fatigued by the least exertion 
they can occupy themselves by studying, walking, or other 
exercise? Even in conversation they frequently the 
thread of it, and repeatedly find their memory failing them. 
What can they do? Physic will not cure them—perhaps the 
leading physicians have failed to afford them any relief—and 
they have consequently become hopeless. It is to such as 
these that Mr. Harness’ new combined Electropathic Belt and 
Suspensory is so strongly recommended, as, by its gentle and 
imper- 


lose 


continuous action, invigorating electric currents are 
ceptibly generated and conveyed direct from the spinal cord 
to the affected parts. 


LIEUT.-COL, A. TAYLOR, 


Retired Bengal Staff Corps, The Rosery, Ashburton, S. Devon, 
writes, Nov. 7, 1892: ‘‘ Since my return from India, some six 
years I had much trouble from sciatica pains, accom- 
panied with liver attacks, which came on at intervals, some- 
times of two weeks, and at others of a month, in most cases 
laying me up for three or four days. About a year and a half 
ago I was induced to try one of your Electropathic Belts, and 
since then I have never been troubled for more than a day 
with the same pains, and then less degree, which I 
attribute to the fact of wearing the Belt regularly. I may 
mention that I tried for a time wearing an ordinary flannel 
belt, but as I began to suffer again I returned to wearing 
your appliance, with the same good effect. I shall be much 
obliged if you will have the Belt I enclose repaired as soon as 
You are at liberty to use this letter if you think fit.”’ 


ago, 


in much 


possible. 


ANSWERS CORRESPONDENTS. 

Surrerer.—It is quite true that fhere is scarcely a disease 
in which the use of Electricity for remedial purposes fails to 
give relief. By virtue of its searching qualities every organ, 
nerve, muscle, or tissue of the body can be brought under the 
beneficent influence of its far-reaching powers. This is the 
reason why Mr. Harness’ unique and complete system of 
Electropathic ‘Treatment has proved marvellously successful 
in curing hundreds of obstinate cases which had been given up 
as hopeless. Ample opportunities are given to all classes to 
take advantage of the skill and experience of the consulting 
officers of the Medical Battery Company, at the Electropathic 
and Zander Institute, 52, Oxford Street, London, W. If you 
reside at a distance you should write for illustrated pamphilet 
and book of testimonials. 


TO 


THE NOBILITY OF ENGLAND. 

The list of patients who have been cured by Mr. Harness’ 
celebrated Electropathic Belt Appliances and ‘Treatment 
includes the names of numerous Dukes, Earls, Countesses, 
Marquises, Lords, Cabinet Ministers, Ambassadors, Members 
of Parliament, Baronets, Knights, Judges, Bishops, as well 
asBarristers, Solicitors, Clergymen, Officers in the Army 
and Navy, Physicians, Surgeons, Men of Letters, and all 
confidence 


classes of Society ; but, as it would be a breach of 
to publish their names in the Press, we refrain from doing so, 
except when special permission is given. 


LACKING ENERGY. 

Excesses of all kinds render persons who indulge in them 
less able to resist the attack of disease, and individuals who 
have not exercised proper control over themselves, and have 
thus debilitated their constitutions, should promptly have 
recourse to measures to recruit the lacking energy, and more 
especially to adopt such means by suitable Electroy athic 
treatment as will restore the natural and raise 
the constitutional tone. Asthma, for although 
generally regarded as a chest complaint, is, 
speaking, a spasmodic disease of the nervous system, occurring 
most about middle life, suffering. 
An emotional condition of the nervous system, or digestive 
disturbance, is liable in persons predisposed to asthma or 
bronchitis to bring about attack of the malady, but 
properly directed Electropathic treatment, as carried out by 
the Medical Battery Company (Limited), at their Electro- 
pathic and Zander Institute, 52, Oxford Street, London, W., 
vitality of the system. Rheu- 


secretions 
instance, 
more strictly 


and causing considerable 


an 


will speedily recuperate the 
matism, gout, lumbago, and all disorders 
diseased condition of the blood are especially amenable to 
the Electropathic method, for the simple reason that the 
remarkable stimulative of Electricity the 
circulation and cleanses the blood. 


arising from a 


action assists 


WELL KNOWN SCIENTISTS. 

Dr. Hersert Tireits, M.D., Fellow of the Royal College 
of Physicians in Edinburgh, Dr. Artucr Harnies, M.D., 
Physician to the late Institute of Medical Electricity, Dr. 
Russevt Harris, M.D., and Artuvur Pavt, Esq., M.A., London, 
are amongst the well-known scientists who have recently 
visited the Electropathic and Zander Institute, 52, Oxford 
Street, London, W. These gentlemen are unanimously of 
opinion that Mr. Harness’ Electrical Appliances are scien- 
tifically constructed, perfectly manufactured, and admit of 
being placed upon and kept in exact and close contact with 
the skin or with any part of the body. 





CLARKE’S 


CLARKES 


| 
| 
| 


“PYRAMID” NIGHT LIGHTS. 


Far, Far, and away the Best. 


Manufactured in Patent Fire-Proof Plaster Cases. 


The Police recommend them to prevent 
burglaries, as they are 


The Burglar’s Horror 





CLARKE’S 


invaluable for Nursery 





THE SHADED PART is required. No paraffin 
REPRESENTS THE 


PLASTER FIRE-PROOF CASE 


PYRAMID 


| 

| 

| 

and all places where a Good, Safe, and Perfect Light | 
] 

used in their manufacture. 

| 


NIGHT LIGHTS are | 


Lamps, Lobbies, Passages, | 


or other dangerous materia 
Sold e ryvwhere. 


WORTH OF JEWELLERY 


MIGHT HAVE BEEN saved aT Leion Covert, 


CLARKE’S “PYRAMID” NIGHT LIGHT 


had been burning in 


N.B.—No Paraffin or other dangerous material used in the manufacture of these Lights. 


the Bed-room. 


SOMERSETSHIRE, IF A 
REGISTERED TRADE MAREK, 


Beware of Injurious Imitations. 
Is., 28. 6d., of all 


iSole Makers: M. BEETHAM and SON, CHEMISTS, CHELTENHAM, 


(THE BURGLAR’S HORROR) 


BOTTLES, 


“ALWAYS PAIR.” 


is the Most Perfect Preparation for Preserving and 
Beautifying THE SKIN ever produced. 
ITS EFFECT IN REMOVING ALL 


ROUGHNESS, REDNESS, CHAPS, &c., 
IS ALMOST MAGICAL, 
and by its use THE SEIN is rendered 


Ay 
SOFT, SMOOTH, AND WHITE, 
4 


and preserved from all the ill-effects of 
FROST, COLD WINDS, and HARD WATER. 
No Lady who values her COMPLEXION 
shonld be without it at this Season of the Year, 
If used after Dancing or visiting heated apartments, it 
will be found 
DELIGHTFULLY COOLING and REFRESHING. 
For the NURSERY it is INVALUABLE, as it ie 
PERFECTLY HARMLESS. 
'*BEETHAM'S” is the only genuine. 
CHEMISTS and PERFUMERS. 
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~LIPTON’S TEAS *j 


| PROCLAIMED 


| VICTORIOUS OVER ALL OTHERS. 


° FROMCTHE*TEAGARDENSTOTHE'TEA“PUTs gs 
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j o31%204i0 2 Se 

o.22 343 3A . 

i] f TEA THE WORLD CAN PRODUCE. 
% 
. if /"7 PER LB. 

Sa y : 7 

Oh fp No higher Price. 

Cd SPECIAL NOTICE.—Delivered Carriage Paid for an extra 4d. per lb. to any ¢ address in Great Britain 

on orders of 5lb, and upwards. am les sent free on ap 







p ie 
A GuaRranter.—Money returned in full if Te aa 8 not give perfect satis sfaction in every way. 


iJ 
LIPTON, Tea and Coffee Planter, CEYLON. 
LARCEST TEA, COFFEE, AND PROVISION DEALER IN THE WORLD. 

Sole Proprietor of the following celebrated Tea and Coffee Estates in Ceylon—Dambatenne, 
Laymastotte, Monerakande, Mahadambatenne, Mousakelle, Pooprassie, Hanagalla, and Gigranella, 
which cover thousands of acres of the best Tea land in Ceylon. 

CEYLON TEA AND COFFEE SHIPPING WAREHOUSES: MADDEMA MILLS, CINNAMON GARDENS, COLOMBO. 
( ON OFFICE: I 447) CHATHAM grey COLOMBO 
5, LYON’S RANGE, CALCUTTA. INDIAN TEA a il WAREHOL SES AND 
EXPORT STORES: ARMENIAN GHAUT. CALCUTTA 
General Offices: BATH STREET, CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 
BRANCHES EVERYWHERE. 















INDIAN OFFICES: 


















MPERIAL INSTITUTE. HASTINGS and ST, LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 
[THE ALBANY HOTEL. |AN IDEAL LAXATIVE. 


The Executive Council of the Imperial Institute hereby give 





MELLIN'S 


otloe nat there e 1 ‘ to be o ' " on 
Fi Ho ws oan hy re an An By the Instit tute by Her Maje a the Robertson Terrace, Hastings. 
Queen in May next, the last election taking place about March 31 Facing the Sea. Due South, FINEST POSITION | composed exclusively of leaves and flower petals, is the | 
wae part ulars will be forwarded on ig atio ag od “tr | ON WHOLE SEA FRONT. Enlarged, Remodelied, | most convenient, the most agreeable, and the most 
fouilly or by letter, to the Offices, Imperial Institute, London, | Refurnished, Only Hotel with ELECTRIC LIGHT | reliable of purgatives. Certain in its effects, and gentle Fo INFANTS INVALIDS 
- | IN EVERY ROOM. PASSENGER LIFT. Hani- | in its action, it is certainly the most satisfactory aperient R AND . 
QHIRTS FORD'S EUREK SHIRTS some Public Rooms, Suites, and Single Rooms, Hail | procurable, It is admirably adapted. for use by both 





The most perf ct-fitting made a Ms spice Lounge. Luxuriously fitted throughout, Moderate fixed | sexes and at allages, Price 1s. per box, of all Chemists, | 
Gentlemen desir of purchas ing shirts of the best quality Tariff. Charge for attendance abolished, or post free from WILCOX and CO., 239, Oxford Street, 
should try FORD'S BUREKA, 20s. 45s., half-dozen | C. A. SCHWABE, Manager. London. 
QHIR TS.—OLD SHIRTS R ByRONTED, —_—— —_——_—— . 
' Wrist and Collar Banded. Fine Linen Three 6s. ; supe 
7s. Gd. ; extra fine, %. Send three (not less) wit ca as sh. Returned 
ready for u . Carriage pa 7 a i — Samples, Pamphlet, and Prospectus post free from 
t ) Jand OO) ,oultry mniddon 
P. AND O. MAIL-STEAME RS Ss Ten an burys G. MELLIN, a Works, Peckham, S.E. 





FROM LONDON TO_ 
A 





BOMBAY, GIBRALTAR. MALTA, BRIN- | 
: ” s e et 66 ” 
Dist: EGYPT, 1 ADEN, and MADRA j Every week. +i ‘CHOCOLAT - -MENIER. | 
CALCUTTA, MADRAS, COLOMBO, ¢ HINA —_ 
STRAITS, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA NEW! _ Every “Ts as nearly tasteless “ Has almost the deli- one 
FEALAND. TASMANIA, NAPLES, end Fortnight 43 Cod-Liver Oil can be.” pan Soran orf Prati 
DIRECT SERVICES from BRINDISI to EGY PT and the EAST. Lancet, Med. Journal 


Cheap Return Tickets 
For Partic ualars apply at the Company's Offices, 122, Leadenhall Can be borne and digested by the most delicate—is the only Oil —. does not repeat, 


and for these reasons the most ‘CHOCOLAT - -MENIER 














Street, B.C. ; nd 25, Ce ockspur Street, London, &.W ae efficacious kind in use, In capsuled Bottles only, at 1s, 4d,, 2s. 6d., 4s. 9d., and 98, Sol d Rrerywhe re. Iu §-l), and 3-1, Packets, 
= THE WATERS | NOTE PARTICULARLY.—This Oil is NEVER pad in bulk, and cannot be genuine unless 2 | pnesePasr, 
I jor HIGHLY EFFICACIOUS in the Capsuled Bottles bearing Allen and Hanburys’ Name and Trade-Mark (a Plough). LUNCHEON, es SUPPER. 
, ] LIQUID MALT, forms a valuable adjunct to Cc od-Liver Ol, @ pewerta) ase 30 i di gestion, ane very | = 
a Al i CASES o vu TIS OUT < latable, possessing the nutritive and peptic properties of malt in perfection isa valuable aliment 
MIN ERA L IN CASES of RHEUMATISM, GOUT, and ‘B Y N | N TnConeat ation and W ~~ ting Disease &. a Bertles, at Is. Od. each. | CHOCO LAT = MEN | ER. 
SKIN AFFECTIONS. a ‘ ome . a Daily Consumption 
SPRINGS — cue Barus ARE THE MOST COMPLETE S AL LOVELIN eatends 0 tees, 
ATH nie ——, ESS ‘CHOCOLAT - MENIER 
B is greatly enhanced by a fine set of teeth. On the other a. 
Letters to the Manager will receive every attention. hand, nothing so detracts from the effect of pleasing London, 
( ‘OLDEN HAIR.—Robare’s AUREOLINE features as yellow or decayed teeth. Don’t lose sight of Litt," °"<"" 
I seuleams tn tended antes deinee oo Gants ahaa. this fact, and remember to cleanse your teeth every | ———— ——W~—— 
morning with that supremely delightful and effectual 


Warranted perfectly harmless. Price 5s. 6d. and 10s. 6d., of all 
eit Perfumers and Chemists throughout the world. Agents, 
t HOVENDEN and SONS, 31 and 32, Berners Street, W 


dentifrice FRACRANT 


S O Zz O D O N . 7 The “wana 


\ TALKER’S CRYSTAL CASE WATCHES. 
An Illustrated oa mene of Watches and Clocks at 
reduced yrices sent free on applicatic 
IHN WALKER, 77 me Cornhill ; rod 20, Regent Street. 





I poor ING COUGH. which imparts whiteness to them, without the least injury New and Improved, 
CROUP. to the enamel. The gums are made healthy by its use, and Perfectly White and Odourless, 
ROCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATIOY. that mortifying defect, a ré pulsive bre ath, is completely Increased Digestive Power. 


PONE esichested eflectend cass ‘elhent remedied by it. Sozodont is in high favour with the fair 
AAO agp oll < agg - Plann a wa Z me sex, because it lends an added charm to their pretty mouths. | In Bottles, 1s. 2s., and 5s, from all 
whose ‘aes are Elgravel Gn the Gove rament Stamp | — -——~ | Chemists, Stores, and Grocers, or G. & G. 
ae STERN, 62, Gray's Inn Road, London, W.C. 


Id by most Chemists Price 4s. per Bottle 








Price 2a. 6d., post “free 


(TUMOURS | OF THE BREAST, AND PATENT SAFETY AZ 
THEIR TREATMENT AND CURE BY MEDICINES. 

By J. COMPTON BURNETT, M.D. London: James Errs and | ° ~ 

Co., 170, Piccadilly, and 48, Threadneedle Street ' a i 


HOLLOW GROUND JUNO Cycles. VE RY BEST 


Se. Ridgway 





























{OLLEGE RECOLLECTIONS AND - ; ° 
CHURCH (CXPERIENCES. By LINDON MEADOWS. Z ILLUSTRATED LISTS POST FREE. 
: .. fmusing ae gar a mance ern ¢ ure hme — INVALUABLE TO TRAVELLERS WITH HANDLE FOR | . 4 NO’ ae No G.0., Front 
° e cha and quaintness.’’—Public Opinion | Z Z | oo lu river and improvec 
7 ° | pe light roadster, lor 
Popular Edition, now ready, price 6a. AND TOURISTS. FOR USE NG STROPPING, IN CASE CUSHION TYRE Vase Safeties. Jum 
. a , , . : dy’s Safety < 
(THE SQUIRE. By Mrs. PARR, Author of ON BOARD SHIP IT IS PER- < GE COMPLETE Youth's Safety 
an _~ thy Fox, oy Adam and Eve,’ . * Loya T Goss ee,” &. AQ Z é ° Ji zo f siding | a 
= * ‘a 8 story © Squire’ can be at on anc thor ° cycle passes 28-inch 
the slightest qualia: ution, dee th ome At mx wi charming FECTION. ALWAYS READY \ Z Z PRICE EACH door. Pneumatic, 
of the always charming works of the authoress of ‘ Dx hy Fox ' 7 q z . Cushion, end Solid 
and ' Adam and Eve.’ ’—Graphic FOR USE. CAN BE CARRIED ss Tyres. SO patterns, 
Casseiy and Company (Limited), Ludgate Hill, + Lo ndon. | ———— . Z <a > £8 to £30. _— on 
ERNERS HOTEL.—Petfoct cuin IN THE WAISTCOAT POCKET. a Zz Wholesale: rin Lege ying 
I deaena Wie. spirits, &c. ‘Tabled Aving : = sine, ee = R EOVENDEN & SONS, Metropolitan Machinists’ Com pany, Lt¢., 
38. 6d. Open to non-residents. Luncheon, 2s, Bed-rooms from Berners Street. w. @ Orry Roap, z.c. Lonpon. 75 & 76, BISHOPSGATE WITHOUT, LONDON, E.C. 
2s. 6d. Tariff by post, or on application.—¢é and 7, Berners 8t.,W. | | N.B—Every JUNO guaranteed. 
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SALE OF JEWELLERY AND SILVER PLATE. 


ae 


THE GOLDSMITHS’ ALLIANCE, Lrtp. 


are selling off the whole of their magnificent Stock at a Reduction of 


=O PER CENT. 

SILVER SPOONS AND FORKS ONLY EXCEPTED. 
WRITE FOR A PAMPHLET. 

AND 12, CORNHILIE, LONDON, E.c. 


| BEST METAL POLISHING PASTE IN THE WORLD. 




















RELINQUISHING DEPARTMENT. 





LAYETTES. 
agg ay so IN = } Bee " Srv E, £1 
t ; Indi 





The Saloon being required for other Branches of Sole Agents for Great Britain: 


nee or deposit. | . > u ° 
tes, Registered Swan the Business, the whole of the Stock of Brussels, | Py a naan ae 


ost free 
N = . ° 
. Wilton, Axminster, and Tapestry Carpets, Carpet | | 
7 | | ie 'COCKLE’S 
Squares, Linoleums, &ec., is now being offered AT | 
CLEARING PRICES, {/4} per yard to Squares | ANTIBILIOUS 
PILLS. 


rN 
from ° 
< every flower that ° at 5 Guin eas. ioe 


breathes a fragrance 
((OCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 


SWEET SCENTS ——— +0000 iC rot LVR, 


\LOXOTIS OPOPONAX, 


FRANGIPANNI PSIDIUM{ | PETER ROBI NSON c= ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 
i ce ; | ; FOR BILE, 
ie” Tae 7, 4 ({OCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 








FOR INDIGESTION, 


206 to 228, OXFORD ST. aime ANTinmaOve Pmaa 


_ameunescate ANTIBIL . 
ror HKARTBURN, 








j THE New Tinstrated Getstene now ready. 


A Toilet Powder for the 


Complexion, "2 2 G. E. LEWIS’S GUNS AND RIFLES. 
Also for the Nursery, , ae Za“ S HONOURS: Paris, 1878; Sydney, 1879; 
= Z =f Melbourne, 1880; Calcutta, 1884. g-3 


Roughness of the Skin, “art y - 
after Shaving, &c. ee oe Is a Hand Camera especially designed for aN tS Ti 
Amateurs, It is the most compact instrument 
made, and with it the largest number of exposures 
— , = At. 4\: ‘ can be made with the least number of operations. 
e > 3 Nf i PICTURES SQUARE OR ROUND. 
1/- IA a — NO PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY IS NECESSARY, 
to | ae “YOU PRESS THE BUTTON, , 4 
In Three Tints, as TES WE DO THE REST.” va ; = ; Nata PERI on = 
BLANCHE, . wal . ae =: we dun _ OTA nnite ene We TREBLE GRIP 
NATURELLE, 4 = y “% 22 SIS ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE, ; , : heron, 
ppyrnaralll c =i — an 2 : Z <a 
te teal ak el Meenas:  ———_ ' The Eastman Photo Materials Co., Ltd., ONLY EJECTS 
hemi ae. -~ * 5, ord Street, yndo ° 
ch fe ef 115, Oxford Street, London, W EXPLODED CARTRIOGE| 
Who Se Paris: 4, Place Vendome Nice : Place Grimaldi. EJECTING FROM 


R. HOVENDEN & SONS, Pee 
Berners St.,W., & City Rd., E.C.,London. THE “OLDEST AND FOREND. 


ADAMS’ S BEST. The above is the latest improvement in “the Gun of the 
Period,” and is supplied at fro m 35 to 4G etnens other ejectors 


Half bound, Is. ; post free, Is 
ro 5 Gui s. We now supply the A mand Deeley 


‘ARDEN ORACLE AND Fonte uICUL- FURNITURE “THE QUEEN” fo SEE ao 9 ate, Saree tie ,Anose, god Destoy 
AO ce, B ee aE ep Be doe a © > Mgr Rew if ts BF Ang . ca in recommending its use.— ag 3 Nine " cnene ie Seer rake then pBnmcgee - 4 ¥ 
ections F wers ruits ’ °g t ! 











sporting guns, rifles, and revolvers is the largest and mos 


Sol td ay ee: Ironmongers, Cabinetmakers. varied of any one maker. Choice of 2000 Guns and Rifics 
les, 4 Oilmen, &e. | Cc. E. LEWIS, GUNMAKER, BIRMINGHAM. 
IN 4, Ave Maria Lane, Londor Mancuractory: VALLEY ROAD, SHEFFIELD. ESTAR. 1450.) (Telegrams: “ Period, Birmingham.” 


Silver Cases, BENSON’S Gold Cases, 9 Silver Cases, BANK: S Silver Cases, 
tM BENSON'S WATCHES. one 
Nu Guaranteed for Strength, Accuracy, Durability, and Value. 
F _ ~ ~ 











BENSON’S LADY’S KEYLESS LEVER WATCH 


Giold Cases, Is fitted with a Three-Quarter Plate LEVER Movement, Compound Balance, Silver Cases 
Jewelled throughout, and Strong Keyless Action. The Cases are of 18-Carat , 
Gold, Strong and Well Made, either Hunting, Half-Hunting, or Crystal Glass, 
Richly-Engraved all over, or Plain Polished, with Monogram Engraved Free. 


Price £10; or in Silver Cases, £5. 
Thousands hare been sold, and purchasers testify to the 
excellent timekeeping performances of these Watches 
Ladies’ Gold Albert Chains to Match, 
from £1 15s. 





4ll the Watches shor 








‘or further particula 
enson’s ILLus 
*K, containing 2 pages 
of Watches 
Jewellery 
sentation and De. 


iy from £2 2 - 
ENGLISH LEVER vqulaperpemiedl Reece ~ eg Pa fue. yu “ee ayer a STRONGEST AND CHEAPEST £8 
moss Lesion Sain Oe Rag Wen, Sih Solent Ravi eroaalbrcidelyrepneurie SILVER KEYLESS ENGLISH LEVER WATOH 


Ky Ky CR elle a , : see CFSAM w ACTORS sade > pr HREE-QUARTER PLATE MOVE 


5 it varia 

adapted for H nti 7 ( ste, Tr , rs 7” on . € Ever ~ , ae +. “4 

r tt of nt Page 4 te “ an: i 14-carat J. B E SO 62 & 64, LUDGATE HILL, E. C. Resi Beater ite ii a 2 nea, £5. 
id, £25; or Silv rer, £15. And at 28, ROYAL EXCHANGE. E.C., and 25, OLD BOND STREET. W. have been sold. 
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